











Highest mark on every score 
for helpful service to educators 


E’VE been working hand in 
hand with educators for many 
years. So we know, from actual expe- 
rience, the purchasing problems you 
encounter—and how they can be 
solved efficiently and 

economically. 


Our service is com- 
plete and dependable. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 173 West Madison Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


Our products are of the highest quality. 
Consult us about all your school- 
equipment needs. You'll find we help 
you get the most for your money! 


Our latest catalog is a reliable guide 
to the finest in school furniture and 
supplies. It’s free, so write for it right 
away! And for helpful service in solv- 
ing all your school-equipment pur- 
chasing problems—rely on us with con- 


fidence! 





Above: American ENVOY 
Chair No. 368 


Top, right: American 
ENVOY Desk No. 362 


Right: American BODI- 
FORM Auditorium Chair 





FREE! Send for our latest catalog today! 


BLACK WELL-WIELANDY C@., 1605 Locust St., St. Souls 3, Mo. 
POTOMAC ENGINEERING CO., 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 11, Hl. 
A.M. BLOOD CO., 4th Ave. & 20th St., Rock Island, Ill. 

LA. BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE, Sycamore, Ili. 

EVERETT M. BAILEY, Pontiac, Ill. 


Company 


Exclusive Distributors for 














A report from J. H. Shields, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Superior Coach 
Corporation, Lima, Obio. 


You school officials and teachers 
have an immediate, day-to-day con- 
tact with the problem of pupil trans- 
portation—a particular interest 
which is shared perhaps by no other 
group. 

Here is a fact which may surprise 
you — thousands of schools are go- 
ing without needed new school bus 
equipment today because of outdated 
methods of purchasing buses, and it 
is entirely possible — although prog- 
ress toward more efficient purchasing 
was made in many states before the 
war—that the situation will get 
worse instead of better, unless con- 
certed action is taken. 

In other words, although school 
bus safety is a source of national 
pride, and although modern school 
transportation comprises a vast net- 
work of routes serving nearly 5,000,- 
000 school children through the na- 


tion every day, school bus buying . 


methods, in many localities, are as 
antiquated as the makeshift vehicles 
of 30 years ago. That is, during the 
short summer season, there comes, 


all over the country, a tremendous 


pell-mell rush to place school bus or- 
ders for delivery at the beginning of 
the school year. This is not a good 
thing. 

It is not good for your school, and 
for thousands of other schools need- 
ing new buses. Buying decisions are 


YOU CAN HELP 


with This Nation-wide Problem of Economics 








necessarily hurried ; requirements, 
sizes and specifications cannot be 
properly studied. In short, purchases 
are too often made on a hit-or-miss 
basis, without the careful consider- 
ation and analysis which should be 
devoted to this vitally important 
problem. And this is simply because 
the school must “get in under the 
wire” with an approved order. 

“Condensed” summer buying is 
not good for the school bus manu- 
facturer, either, and therefore again 
not good for your school, as we shall 
see. Here is what happens: 

It takes many skilled workers to 
build a modern, safe school bus, the 
manufacture of which has become a 
vast and important industry, employ- 
ing thousands and using specialized, 
scientific methods and techniques. 
These workers are entitled to year- 
‘round employment. Under spas- 
modic bus buying conditions, they 
cannot get full employment in the 
school bus industry, because produc- 
tion, in attempting to adjust itself 
to demand, also becomes spasmodic. 

This means a feverish production 
race for short periods, then much 
curtailment and idleness for long 
periods. It means a continual cycle 
of losing good workers to other in- 
dustries, and hiring and training new 
men to replace them. Obviously, this 
is as unjust as it is inefficient and eco- 
nomically unsound. Actually, as long 
as these restricted buying schedules 
— governed usually by state budgets 
—continue to exist, practical pro- 
duction schedules are virtually im- 
possible for the school bus manufac- 
turer. Delivery delays are inevitable 
and everyone — bus purchaser, bus 
manufacturer, worker — is penalized 
needlessly. 


What's the answer? Obviously a 
common sense program of all-year 
buying, so that when your school 
needs a bus, or anticipates the need 
for one, it can be approved and pur- 
chased, whatever the time of year. 
Proper analysis of needs and wise 
selection of the bus to meet them 
take time. You and others responsible 
for bus purchases, should be given 
that necessary time, and you should 
be given the opportunity to select ve- 
hicles in keeping with the needs of 
your locality. A fine school system, 
in which the whole community takes 
pride, deserves bus equipment which 
reflects that pride. 

As stated above, in some states, 
steps have been and are being taken 
now to maintain all-year buying. But 
there is still much to be done, and 
you can help. You should help be» 


+ Cause you are interested in the mains 


tenance and further improvement of 
the splendid safety and efficiency reo 
ord of present-day school transporta> 
tion. 

So “talk it up” among the other 
officials and teachers in your school, 
See that the subject is brought up at 
board meetings and conventions. Sat- 
isfy yourself as to the facts. (Leading 
educators have thoroughly and im- 
partially researched this problem — 
they have statistics to support the 
wisdom of all-year buying.) Finally, 
help see to it that your state ngle 
ture knows the full facts. 

If you have any questions, or want 
further sources of information, I 
shall be glad to have you write me 
personally. 





This Message Sponsored by SUPERIOR... 
April, 1947 
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International Relations 


The United States and the United Na- 
tions, Report by the President to the Con- 
gress for the year 1946. Department of 
State Publication 2735, 1947. Pp. XI and 
221. For sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.; price, $0.45. 

The year 1946 saw the establishment of 
all the principal organs of the United Na- 
tions, and of specialized agencies, such as 
UNESCO, which are or will be related to 
the central structure of the United Nations 
through the Economic and Social Council 
and the General Assembly. President Tru- 
man, in his letter of transmittal to the 
Congress, says: 

“There is scarcely a field of activity 
having a common interest for the peoples 
of the world for which continuing instru- 
ments of international co-operation have 
not been developed during the past year.” 

The eight chapters of the report relate, 
respectively, to: I The General Assembly, 
II Security Council, III Atomic Energy 
Commission, IV Economic and Social 
Council, V Trusteeship System and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, VI Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, and VII United 
States Representation in the United Na- 
tions. 

UNESCO: Its Purpose and Its Phil- 
osophy, by Julian Huxley, UNESCO Di- 
rector-General. Public Affairs Press, 2153 
Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D. C., 1947. 
Pp. 62; price, $1.00. 

This statement of the aims, philosophy, 
and evolving program. of UNESCO, while 
it does not necessarily represent officially 
adopted policies, is significant as the expres- 
sion of the Director-General. It is the state- 
ment of a scientist and an educator, who 
sees the work of UNESCO as that of 
helping “the emergence of a single world 
culture,” under the urgency of reconciling 
“two opposing philosophies of life (which) 
confront each other from the East and from 
the West,” before they become the “foci 
of actual conflict.” 

United States National Commission for 
UNESCO: Report on the First Meeting, 
September, 1946, Department of State Pub- 
lication 2726, United States-United Nations 
Information Series 14, 1947. Pp. iii and 41. 
For sale by Superintendent of Documents. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., price, 25 cents. 

The text includes the legal background, 
the goals, and the substantive work of the 
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commission. Appendices include pertinent 
documents, membership lists, and speeches. 

Who Makes Our Foreign Policy? by 
Blair Bolles. Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New 
York, March 20, 1947. Pp. 94; price, 35 
cents. 

An account of how despite Constitutional 
provisions intended to promote co-operation 
of President and Congress in developing 
our foreign relations, jealous!y and distrust 
came to characterize the relationship and 
how in recent years efforts to promote 
“more teamwork” among government agen- 
cies and a better informed pyblic give hope 
of a more unified foreign policy. 

War and Human Nature, by Sylvanus 
M. Duvall: Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
125. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, New York, 
1947. Pp. 31; price, 10 cents. 

In this psychological approach to war 
and peace, the author has drawn- heavily, 
but not exclusively, upon Human Nature 
and Enduring Peace, Third Yearbook of 
the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, published for Reynal and 
Hitchcock by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1945. 

Summation of Non-Military Activities in 
Japan, 30 August 1945—31 August 1946, by 
the Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers. Civil Affairs Division of the War 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 

This summation, which includes pages 
249 to 279, inclusive of Review of the Occu- 
pation, is organized under three heads: 
Organization under SCAP, Actions and 
Accomplishments of the Occupation, and 
Economic Progress. 

International Commodity Agreements: 
Hope, Illusion, or Menace? by Joseph S. 
Davis. The Committee on International 
Economic Policy, 405 West 117th Street, 
New York 27, New York, in co-operation 
with The Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1947. Pp. 81; price,- 10 
cents. 

An estimate of what may be expected of 
International Commodity Agreements as 
instruments of postwar economic collabora- 
tion, is the purpose of this study. 


The Atomic Age 


Source Materials on The International 
Control of Atomic Energy: (1) “Scientific 
Information Transmitted to the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission June 
14, 1946—October 14, 1946,” prepared in 
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the office of Bernard M. Baruch, U. S. 
Representative, by Richard C. Tolman, 
Scientific Adviser. The United States and 
the United Nations Report Series 5, De- 
partment of State Publication 2661, 1947. 
Pp. iii and 195. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
price, 30 cents. 

The volume is made up of eight articles 
written largely from a non-technical view- 
point to acquaint the reader with principles 
of nuclear physics underlying the develop- 
ment of atomic energy and its applications, 
the facts about the wartime production of 
fissionable materials, an account of the ef- 
fects of atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, the uses of radio-active materi- 
als, and the medical applications of the 
various kinds of radiation now available. 
A final article is on biological warfare. 

(2) “Growth of a Policy,” Department 
of State Publication 2702, 1947. Pp. xii and 
281. For sale by Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., price, 45 cents. 

An informal summary record of the offi- 
cial declarations and proposals relating to 
the International Control of Atomic En- 
ergy made between August 6, 1945 and 
October 15, 1946. 

Living in the Atomic Age: A Resource 
Unit for Teachers in Secondary Schools, 
Harold C. Hand, Editor. Educational Re- 
search Circular No. 57, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, December, 1946. Pp. 59. 
Limited numbers of copies may be secured 
free from the Bureau. A brief statement of 
purpose or need should accompany request. 

This task was undertaken by Professor 
Hand and a volunteer committee drawn 
from students in his summer-classes at the 
request of the Director of the National 
Committee on Atomic Information. It 
strives to provide the means of orientation 
for the busy teacher, and the materials and 
suggested learning experiences upon which 
the teacher and her class may draw in 
building a teaching unit. 


Child and Curriculum 


The Language and Mental Development 
of Children by Ruth G. Strickland. The 
Division of Research and Field Studies, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
March, 1947. Pp. 31; price, 50 cents. 

The author discusses the function of lan- 
guage, its development by children, and its 
effect upon their lives and personalities. An 
extensive bibliography is included. 

Social and Emotional Readiness for Read- 
ing, by Emmett A. Betts. Division of Re- 
search and Publications. The Reading Clinic, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Penn- 
sylvania, 1947. Pp. 99; price, 50 cents. ; 

A mental hygiene approach to reading 
instruction, reprinted from Educational 
Administration and Supervision, February 
and March, 1944. 

Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum, by 
Helen F. Storen. Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A.., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Pp. 75; price, $1.00. Discount on 
quantity orders. 

Instances of lay participation in curricu- 
lum planning are described, problems ana- 
lyzed, and solutions suggested. 
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BM nnouncing 


WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


- Our Earth - - Using Our Earth « 


GRADE 3 GRADE 4 


Geography Readiness 


The earth and man’s use of it presented so as to insure 
an. understanding of the fundamentals of geography 
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GERTRUDE WHIPPLE ' : . 4 ’ PRESTON E. JAMES 
Supervisor of Reading Professor of Geography 


Detroit Public Schools Syracuse University 
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National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Member agencies of the association are selected because of their outstanding contribu- 
tion to the American Educational Program and the quality of their Management. 


When you work through them you are assured of top service and efficiency in place- 
ment and selectivity. 











Teachers as well as administrators who have had experience with these agencies are 


their best boosters. 
Those listed below are pleased to extend their best wishes to Illinois Education. 


Albert Teachers’ Agency Teachers’ Registry & Exchange 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1 
Paul Albert, Manager P. J. Sibley, Manager 


i I , 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency “ — “as Agency 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 Come 
R. F. Fletcher, Manager CE ns, Manager 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau 


Hughes Teachers’ Agency 301-302-303 Metropolitan Bldg. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 ahs ith. M 
H. D. Hughes, Manager - H. Omith, Manager 
Westmore Teachers’ Agency 
Illiana Teachers’ Service 1405 Old National Bank Bldg. 
Champaign, Illinois Spokane 8, Washington 
James O’Malley, Manager Mrs. B. F. Westmore, Manager 


Complete membership list can be secured by writing to 
H. S. ARMSTRONG, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


nasuaininsiasinssateclonsneunticsissisbcdisiiasid 
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APRIL brings showers of work for text- 
book committees. 17% of all adoptions 
will be made this month. Our staff can 
provide professional advice on any ele- 
mentary or high school subject. 

Ce 
CAMELS will help transport thousands of 
copies of Anrrumetic WE Use consigned 
to Haile Selassie’s Imperial Government. 
5280 separate 4-lb. packages will be re- 
quired for shipment instead of the stand- 
ard cases used for shipping to American 
schools. aw 


AVERAGE use of all five senses is most 

unequal, i.e., sight 85%; hearing 10%; 

touch 2%; taste and smell, each 144%. 
a el 


EXPLORATION, by Dorothy N. Knolle, 
second reader in ADVENTURES IN REap- 
mnG, is off press and ready for your 
requisition. ADVENTURES IN READING 
Series, comprising three books for Grades 
7-8-9 respectively, rounds out the reading 

rogram of Easy GrowTH IN READING 
or Grades 16. anaw 


IMMORTAL documents in American 
history are going on tour under guard 
throughout the 48 states. Purpose—to 
combat “unrest and impact of alien ide- 
ologies—.’’ Your school may have a per- 
manent reference to the words of these 

recious documents through the new 
eee book, Figutrne For FreEepom. 

o_o 


MOST expensive commercial wood in the 
world is a scarce South African product 
named—of all things—Stinkwood! 


—w 


VITAL contribution to the field of geog- 
raphy is the new Our NeIcHBors series 
by J. Russell Smith and Frank E. Soren- 
son. Now on press are OuR NEIGHBORS 
At Home for Grade 3 and NricHBors 
Arounpb Tue Wokr~p for Grade 4. 

— 


KNOW Your Dictionary is a new 32-page 
lan of study for use ia conjunction with 
ge Winston Dictionary, College or 
Advanced Editions. Copies are available 
for English department heads in colleges 
and universities. 
Nt 


“LET it slide.” Think that phrase is 
slang? Re-read The Taming of the Shrew, 
Shakespeare, Losey Edition. Incidentally, 
Shakespeare has a birthday this April 
26th—his 383rd. 





Decatur's DONE SOMETHING 
ABOUT. RECRUITMENT 


Like weather, teacher recruitment more often 
of discussion than of action. 


is the object 


vi Decatur public school system 
has done something about teacher re- 
cruitment. It is this semester offering 
to second semester high-school seniors 
an opportunity for Vocational Explor- 
ation in Group Work with Children. 

To high-school students it gives an 
opportunity to see if they are inter- 
ested in going into a vocation which 
involves group work with children. 
This opportunity is offered in a five- 
hour course which takes the enrollees 
into’ an elementary school classroom 
for one hour each day to observe and 
work under the direction of trained 
school personnel. 

The course becomes a_ vehicle 
through which the school may iden- 
tify young people who should be en- 
couraged to go into teaching and may 
give encouragement to those who 
seem to have desirable qualifications. 

On first presentation of the course 
by Superintendent W. R. McIntosh, 
High-School Principal, Lee Pigott, 
and Elementary Supervisor, Char- 
lotte Meyer, 145 high-school seniors 
indicated an interest in it. It should be 
said here that other types of work with 
children were contemplated—such as 
Scout work, Y work, and church 
work. 

Screening on the basis of gradua- 
tion requirements reduced the group 
to 75. A final screening through per- 
sonal interviews to determine pro- 
gramming conflicts, real interest, and 
other pertinent factors further re- 
duced the group of selected students 
to thirty-five. 

A bulletin issued by the elementary 
supervisor, Miss Charlotte Meyer, 
suggests activities of high-school stu- 
dents with and for elementary pupils 
which could be mutually beneficial. 

These include (1) locating, secur- 
ing, and arranging materials for bul- 
letin boards, reference reading, sup- 
plementary reading, and visual aids 
machines; (2) learning how to oper- 
ate and operating mimeograph and 
other duplicating machines; (3) as- 
sisting in administration of group 
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mental and group achievement tests ; 
(4) remedial work in spelling, arith- 
metic, and reading with individual 
students, after diagnosis and recom- 
mendation of the teacher in charge 
of the classroom; (5) working with 
groups of children in directing games, 
telling stories, and social studies. 

Provision is made for evaluating the 
high-school student’s work at three 
levels on the following items: (1) 
personal appearance ; (2) punctuality ; 
(3) performance of assigned tasks; 
(4) initiative; (5) ability to work 
with children; (6) ability to work 
with adults; (7) use of language and 
voice. 

All activities are evaluated in terms 
of their mutual value—to high-school 
and to elementary student. Principals 
and teachers supervising the work. of 
the high-school students are asked to 
give them an opportunity to work 
with children of more than one age 
level, and to assign responsibilities 
commensurate with the ability of the 
student to whom they are assigned. 

The actual results for teacher re- 
cruitment can be estimated when the 
students enrolled reach a decision 
about college training. 


Communications Research 


An Institute of Communications 
Research for the University of Illinois 
has been established by the board of 
trustees, and Wilbur Schramm, 
School of Journalism director at the 
University of lowa, named to head the 
new unit. In addition to being director 
of the institute, he will hold the posts 
of director of the University Press, - 
research professor of journalism, and 
assistant to the president. 

The Institute of Communications, 
President George D. Stoddard ex- 
plained, is for the graduate study of 
press, radio, and motion pictures. It 
will carry on research, train graduate 
students in such work, and make the 
techniques available to communica- 
tions media in Illinois. 
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“Today’s magic carpet 
travels on a railroad track” 


“This afternoon the children and I 
have been planning our vacation trip. 
We have all of this wonderful country 
of ours to choose from, and the railroads 
can take us to any far-away place we 
pick. Like a regular magic carpet. 

“What's more, when we go by train 
we know we'll get there—swiftly, safely, 
comfortably —no matter what kind of 
antics the weather man thinks up. Train 
travel is inexpensive too — especially 
since we get round trip rates and the 
children ride for half-fare. 

“All year long, the railroads bring 
the world to my door... to belp me run 


my house. And then, at vacation time, 
they turn around and put all America 
within easy reach!” 

. 


When you plan your next vacation, re- 
member that the day-and-night, all- 
weather regularity and dependability of 
the American railroads can go a long 
way towatd making your holiday the 
best you've ever known. 

Your holiday will start the moment 
you board your train. You'll begin to 
shed tension as you watch a continuous 
moving picture unroll beyond your 








window, in natural color and featuring 
close-ups of the world’s most satisfying 
scenery. You can relax in your com- 
fortable seat. You'll enjoy plenty of 
Space to move around in. And all the 
while—as you read or rest or sleep— 
your train will be taking you easily, © 
smoothly, dependably—like a regular 
magic carpet— wherever in all America 
you want to go. 


weocunos or AMERICAN RAILROADS ........:0. 60.6 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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ETHICS for ADMINISTRATORS 


Certain standards of thought and behavior are 





essential to the success of the administrator. 





By J. A. Mann . .. Superintendent of Schools . . . Shelbyville 


T. MOsT people there is nothing in- 
triguing or interest catching in the 
title of this article. The subject of 
ethics is seldom approached with en- 
thusiasm and zest. Instead it may re- 
pel, arouse misgivings, and even out- 
right antagonism. 

Ethics is a strait-laced word, harsh 
and critical, possessing little, if any, 
softness and warmth, beauty and ap- 
peal. It is all bound up with a whole 
rigmarole of “Thou shalt not’s !” which 
leave the reader annoyed, and often 
determined, like a small boy, to violate 
every single sanctified “shalt not.” 


Perhaps, however, a better ap- 
proach to this discussion would be to 
say that ethics makes extensive de- 
mands in the form of “You shall’s” or 
“You must’s.” 


Ethics dresses too mutch like a 
Puritan and talks too much like a 
saint to please everyone. Because most 
people seem to fear and rebel at per- 
fection, they likewise shy away from 
a topic which preaches perfection and 
one which is usually utterly devoid 
of tastiness, of flavor, of decoration. 

But at the same time the subject 
is an important one in the life of 
every individual, and doubly impor- 
tant to the person who aspires to be 
a successful school administrator. 

There are certain standards of 
thought and behavior which not only 
are essential to the profession of 
teaching in general, but are absolutely 
essential to the success of the individ- 
ual administrator. 


The Ultimate Goal of Education 


‘After all it is just possible that the 
community will expect their school 
administrator to exemplify the high- 
est and best that education has to 
offer, to be an example, to young and 
old alike, of what may be hoped for if 
true education is pursued vigorously 
and long enough. 

Such attitudes as those just ex- 
pressed may make it appear that the 
school administrator must be a little 
tin god, but in reality it does not fol- 
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low that he should claim to be. After 
all he can only strive toward that per- 
fection of mind, spirit, and body which 
is the ultimate goal of education. 
School administration requires a 
state certificate, and certain rules and 
regulations are imposed upon one 
seeking such certificate. Since educa- 
tion is a social service, standards be- 
yond such qualification are necessary 
both for the guidance of the individual 
practitioner and the welfare of that 
portion of society to be served. 


What are some of the standards, 
the ideals, which the school adminis- 
trator should have attained? What- 
ever they are, they are no different 
th in those for all teachers. Thus the 
N.E.A. Code of Ethics might be in- 
serted here and further effort thus 
conserved. 


There are, however, several adap- 
tations of and enlargements upon 
existing codes which need to be made 
if they are to fit the particular needs 
of the superintendent and principal, 
and these adaptations and enlarge- 
ments this article attempts to make. 


x *« * 


I. RELATIONS TO SCHOOL, 
TEACHERS, OTHER EMPLOYEES, 
AND CHILDREN 


a) The administrator must see that 
the schools—through the curriculum, 
methods, technics, programs, activi- 
ties, textbooks, supplies, qualifications 
of teachers, and by every other means 
—provide a maximum of educational 
opportunity to every person in the 
community who needs or wants it, 
whatever his age, economic status, 
race, color, or religion. 

b) The administrator must consid- 
er the results of his administrative 
procedures in terms of human values, 
as exemplified in the lives of boys and 
girls, men and women, not dollars and 
cents expended. 

c) All his dealings with the per- 
sonnel of the system must be on a 
professional plane. Teachers and other 
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employees will be selected, retained, 
and promoted on the basis of merit 
and never for political reasons. 

d) The administrator must recog- 
nize real merit with a word of praise, 
promotion, or public statement. Cred- 
it should always go to the individual 
to whom it is due and not be stolen 
for personal glory or gain. 

A Willing Listener 

e) Teachers and others who come 
with a problem must always find a 
willing and sympathetic listener. Oft- 
en no more is required. Never should 
such a person go away with the feel- 
ing that he has been “‘put in his place,” 
or the administrator wil! soon find 
himself a stranger to the real prob- 
lems of his schools, alienated from the 
group that should be his staunchest 
support in time of need. 

f) To evaluate is one of the pri- 
mary duties of the modern educator. 
The administrator should be con- 
stantly evaluating his philosophy and 
program to detect weakness as well 
as strength. Such efforts must be a 
continual challenge to complacency. 
His is the task of protecting old values 
and at the same time discovering new 
ones. Here is the real test of the ad- 
ministrator’s educational leadership. 
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II. RELATIONS TO BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 

a) At the time of accepting a new 
position the administrator should 
make his philosophy of education 
clear to the board of education. He 
should outline in some detail the exact 
working relationships he expects to 
maintain with the board in such mat- 
ters as employing teachers, buying 
supplies and equipment, making day- 
to-day decisions based on school pol- 
icy, and the like. 

b) The ethical administrator keeps 
his board well informed on all prob- 
lems affecting the general welfare of 
the school. He lets the board in on all 
“secrets” before they are released to 
the public. Members should learn 
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Before the Paris meeting (of 
UNESCO) we had heard that 
some of the other nations—par- 
ticularly some of the smaller 
nations—feared what they called 
American cultural imperialism. 

It was charged that, by a 
combination of our financial 
strength, our highly developed 
communications industry—and 
our policy of opposing all bar- 
riers throughout the world to 
the free flow of ideas and infor- 
mation—we aimed to flood the 
world with American ideas, 
American standards of taste and, 
to use an ugly word, American 
propaganda. 

We were told that, for this 
reason, America’s proposals for 
the use of the mass media would 
find a cool reception. 

We discovered that this fear 
of “American cultural imperial- 
ism” is not a fear of American 
books. Our book exports are, 
unfortunately, negligible. It is 
not a fear of American art or. 
music. Neither is it a fear of the 
American press associations, 
which get plenty of competition, 
or of American radio, which can 
be heard in most countries only 
by shortwave. What it boils 
down to is largely the fear of 
Hollywood. 

The very technical genius of 
Hollywood, which makes its 
pictures sought after and be- 
loved by the masses of the peo- 
ples of the world, terrifies the 
scholars and intellectuals and 
politicians in these countries 
when they hear their children 
speaking English with an Amer- 
ican accent, using American 
slang, and discussing love, di- 
vorce, and murder in Hollywood 
epigrams. 

The great world-wide impact 
of Hollywood is but little under- 
stood here in the United States, 
and it is greatly feared abroad. 
—From an address by WILLIAM 
Benton, Ass’t. Sec’y. of State 











through him of his latest ideas and 
opinions relative to the schools. 

In other words, he gives to his 
board members the feeling that he 
shares with them the great responsi- 
bility of managing the educational 
program of the community. 

c) While the administrator is con- 
cerned with taxes, the budget, busi- 
ness affairs, and virtually sits as a 
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member of the board, he should never 
forget that he is a teacher-leader. 

This is a relationship the adminis- 
trator of long experience often Joses, 
yet he must handle to the best inter- 
ests of the teachers involved all mat- 
ters connected with his faculty that 
come before the board. To fail to do 
this will inevitably lead to a loss of 
leadership, prestige, and sooner or 
later to the handling of such personnel 
matters by a teacher committee. 

d) The administrator is also the 
business manager of the school sys- 
tem and as such is obligated to spend 
the community’s tax dollars wisely so 
as to bring the greatest good to the 
greatest number. As a buyer of sup- 
plies and equipment he treats all sales- 
men and business people fairly and 
courteously. He declines all gifts, per- 
sonal favors, and gratuities from those 
to whom he might become obligated 
by acceptance of such benefits. 

He must always be in a position to 
buy for the best interests of the boys 
and girls of his schools. In all his 
dealings he fosters and promotes fair, 
legal, and ethical trade practices. 


x * * 


III. RELATIONS TO THE 
PROFESSION 

a) It can be accepted without argu- 
ment that the administrator not only 
belongs to his professional organiza- 
tions, the I.E.A., the N.E.A., the 
I.A.S.A., the A.A.S.A., the princi- 
pals’ associations, and others’ which 
seek to advance the cause of educa- 
tion, but he also actively participates 
in their programs. 

Teachers, through him, must be led 
to understand the significance of 
membership in their professional or- 
ganizations and to make effective con- 
tributions to them. 

b) The administrator will encour- 
age and assist with the organization 
of a local teachers association. He 
should consider himself a member of 
this group, but ordinarily should not 
hold office in it. He will make avail- 
able to association committees all per- 
tinent information that will be essen- 
tial to the study of professional 
problems. 

If the findings or recommendations 
of these groups are to be presented to 
the board of education, it should al- 
ways be with his consent and probably 
actually done through him. 

c) The school administrator must 
work constantly to raise teaching to 
the level of a real profession. This 


means that teachers must have five to 
seven years of professional training, 
must receive professional salaries, and 
be accorded a social position befitting 
the dignity of the profession. 


.». the Most Outstanding 


d) In this day of teacher shortage 
he must encourage the most outstand- 
ing young people in his schools— 
especially those possessing the charac- 
teristics desirable in teachers, i.e. high 
scholarship, pleasing personalities, ex- 
ceptional character, and leadership 
ability—to enter teaching as a career. 

e) Teachers and other school peo- 
ple are usually quite prominent in 
neighborhood discussions and are oft- 
en unjustly criticised or attacked. 
Here is a time when it pays if the 
administrator is so highly regarded 
that, when he comes to the aid of 
such a person, his word is accepted 
almost without question. To fail to 
support worthy teachers under such 
circumstances will lead to the destruc- 
tion of the profession and the failure 
of administrative leadership. 

If there is misconduct or negligence 
on the part of teachers, the adminis- 
trator must insist that all disciplinary 
actions come as a result of his deci- 
sions or recommendations. He must 
be fair but firm in these matters, con- 
sidering first of all the welfare of the 
children and secondly, the individual 
involved. ; 

f) Testimonials for and recommen- 
dations of students, townspeople, and 
especially of teachers seeking other 
positions must be fair both to the 
prospective employer and to the em- 
ployee in question. In all matters the 
school administrator’s word should be 
as good as his bond and should be so 
recognized by his associates. That all 
such information is kept strictly con- 
fidential, goes without stating. 


g) Democratic procedures in school 


administration are accepted by the 
ethical superintendent or principal as 
essentials of democratic education. 
Teachers, pupils, and lay people are 
consulted and utilized in the handling 
of school problems. In teachers meet- 
ings and other staff meetings the ad- 
ministrator will seek the advice of his 
associates in the solution of educa- 
tional problems and make use of as 
much of it as seems advisable. Final 
decisions, however, must remain his 
responsibility. 

~h) Of course, the administrator 

(Continued on poge 260) 
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Pasa a picture is an adventure 
of the soul in this universe,” Paul 
lurner Sargent, artist and teacher, 
told his students. That mood of exal- 
tation he was able to impart to those 
who were willing to carry heavy 
painting equipment and follow him 
through fields, over hills, and across 
streams. 

For them he opened a visual door 
that they might see the actual beauty 
for themselves, not just another’s in- 
terpretation. He changed a dreary 
world, colorfully-speaking, to one 
filled with scintillating, golden sun- 
light and delicate shadows. 


Beauty Beneath Ugliness 


The death of Sargent occurred Feb- 
ruary 7, 1946, on the same farm 
where he was born in Hutton Town- 
ship, Illinois. His legacy to his stu- 
dents was his love of color, for said 
he, “Color is the glory of painting.” 
For others who appreciate the beauti- 
ful, he left his many canvases whose 
beauty of line, mass, value, and color 
show his intense appreciation of IlIli- 
nois landscape. 

Sargent was a realist whose eye 
was attuned to beauty and not ugli- 
ness. He could take an ordinary scene 
and show the hidden beauty, where 
many artists would have seen only 
surface ugliness. 

While a student at the Chicago Art 
Institute, Sargent won three mural 
competitions. These are placed in the 
John Smythe School, the playroom of 
the Crippled Children’s Home, and 
Sherman Park Field House, all lo- 
cated in Chicago. 

For a number of years Sargent 
taught a group of private students. 
He was guest instructor at the Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, 
for three summers. 

Since 1938 his name has appeared 
in Who’s Who in Art. An honorary 
member of Kappa Pi, national art 
fraternity, since 1920 he has also been 
a member of the Brown County 
(Ind.) artists’ group, among whom 
he was regarded as one of their best 
painters. 
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Sargent paintings have found their 
way into many private collections. “A 
Portrait of the Late Dr. James Russel 
Price” is in Henry Ford’s museum at 
Fort Dearborn, Michigan. Others are 
at the University of Indiana; Sheldon 
Swope Gallery, Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana; Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, and two in England. 

During his life, Sargent’s work was 
exhibited in Charleston at various 
times ; Brown County Gallery, Nash- 
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ville, Indiana; University of Illinois ; 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, Bloomington; and 
in Florida and California. Last spring, 
two walls of a wing of the Sheldon 
Swope Gallery were given over to a 
Sargent exhibit. 

For more than twenty years he ex- 
hibited at Marshall Fields, Chicago. 
In 1922, they purchased the right to 
reproduce “Water Boy.” The picture 

(Continued on page 264) 





“Spring in Southern Illinois” 
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The democratic way of life places upon the teacher 
the obligation not only to think for himself but 
to encourage original thinking by his students. 


By R. I. Brigham . . 


Pp... the poc:. teacher of philosophy ! 

I know how people change in their 
attitude and behavior toward me when 
I am forced into a corner and. must 
confess that I am not only a school 
teacher, but a teacher of English! 
Wien a philosophy teacher is driven 
to the wall, what a horrendous effect 
his confession must produce! 

If only people realized how human 
a teacher can be, in spite of the im- 
portance of his job! And if only teach- 
ers realized how human a philosophy 
teacher could be in spite of the im- 
pression his title makes upon people! 


No Longer the Stuff of Dreams 

The subject matter of the teacher 
of philosophy is no longer the stuff of 
which dreams are made; his subject 
matter is the ways of reacting to situa- 
tions. He is interested in human atti- 
tudes, ways of living, plans of ap- 
proach to life. 

The philosopher is intensely inter- 
ested in education. And teachers are 
the first and foremost of the philoso- 
pher’s customers, always have been 
and must continue to be. 

Long ago, when philosophy meant 
“love of wisdom,” what could have 
been more natural than that the phi- 
losopher and the teacher were one and 
the same man? Is it anything but nat- 
ural, then, that the two, philosopher 
and teacher, should still have identity 
today, when philosophy has changed 
its meaning or added a new connota- 
tion, coming to mean “way of life’? 

The teacher is the responsible 
guardian over the children, entrusted 
by the parents and the state with 
powers in loco parentis. Certainly 
such honor would hardly be bestowed 
upon a teacher had not both the state 
and the parents highest certainty as 
to the ability of the teacher to bless 
the ward with a “way of living” sane, 
democratic, and Christian. 
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Yet, how many teachers could give 
you their philosophy? How many 
have stopped to realize how important 
it is to the success of their teaching 
that they know for what they stand, 
that they know the direction in which 
they want to move? 

No one of us has merely the task 
of ‘teaching English or science or 
wood turning. If we had, we might 
content ourselves with a philosophy 
of English or of science or of wood 
turning. 

But each of us, whether he realizes 
it or not, is responsible for the educa- 
tion, not the training in a certain field 
of his wards. True, our avenue of ap- 
proach may have to be through a cer- 
tain subject matter. The system is so 
ordered. 

But the arbitrary ordering of the 
system should not for one moment 
lead any teacher to believe that his 
obligation to society lies in a partic- 
ular field. The field is never an end in 
itself. It is merely a means to service. 
And that is precisely why philosophy 
is so important to any teacher, no mat- 
ter what his specialized field. 


Some Questions for the Teacher 

At no time.in the history of man 
has it been more important that all 
teachers do have philosophies. Here, 
even teetering on the brink of destruc- 
tion brought on by the very advance 
of specialized knowledge garnered 
from philosophy-less teachers, man 
has an unrivalled chance to win the 
world for the power of sanity and 
wisdom. 

America has opulence. We are 
aware of the techniques: the press 
grinds out tons of literature, Holly- 
wood produces pictures costing mil- 
lions, and radio unleashes hidden 
hundreds of thousands of teachers, all 
mighty educational forces. Compared 
with them, especially as to cost, the 
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combined power of the schools and 


their teachers seems infinitesimal. 


But the educational burden still 
remains the teacher’s. The movies, 
the press, and the radio fail, almost 
completely, and certainly dangerously, 
because they have no core of democ- 
racy and Christianity, no philosophy 
to govern their action. The teacher 
and the preacher must save America 
for democracy and Christianity; and 
the teacher must do five days work to 
the minister’s one. 

Naturally, then, the teacher must 
become introspective, must make sure 
of his own philosophy, before he can 
do his part to help his country achieve 
its rare potentiality. A teacher must 
be sure of his footing. 

He must be familiar, within himself, 
with such questions as these: 

What is the purpose of life ? 

What must the schools accomplish ? 

How should the schools be related 
to the rest of society ? 

Why am I doing the particular 
things I find myself doing? 

What should the end product of 
my teaching be? 

Yet, sure as he must be, the teacher 
can never become so sure that he will 
not change his mind. This would be 
the easiest way out, but it would be 
the death of the teacher and of the 
educational system in which he works. 

Every teacher has had his days 
when he wishes someone else were in 
charge of preparing the lesson plans 
which he could follow blindly. 

Every teacher has turned with re- 
lief to the questions at the end of the 
chapter, carefully prepared and as 
carefully answered for the tired teach- 
er by a more energetic author. 

Every teacher has had moments 
when he has silently cursed a student 
for giving an original answer, how- 
ever good, instead of the “right” an- 
swer, as any mediocre student could 
find it in the text. 

But we trust such moments or such 
days are, with most teachers, the ex- 
ception and not the rule. = - 


Progress ...T herefore Change } 


Most of us realize full well that any 
system in which a superior dictates 
procedure to the teacher, which the 
teacher, in turn, dictates to the stu- 
dents, is fascism pure and simple (if 
fascism can ever be either), and it 
spells the end of the American way 
of life. 

It also spells the end of education, 
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as we conceive it. Without a flexible 
mind the teacher can only instruct, 
never teach. 

The democratic system differs from 
all other political systems in that it 
defies the static, autocratic concept of 
man’s institutions. It conceives of in- 
stitutions as shaped to benefit this 
man, moving, growing, progressing, 
as he is. It is a political philosophy 
based on a theory of progress and 
therefore of change. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, teach- 
ers in such a society cannot catechize. 
They cannot claim to know all the 
answers, as could a teacher in Ger- 
many or Japan five years ago. 


To Grips with Philosophy 

American teachers must continue to 
grow if they are to continue to be 
teachers. Should they not grow, they 
become mere instructors, auditors at 
a classroom catechizing. 

The democratic way of life cannot 
sanction this. It requires minds cap- 
able of independent thinking. This, in 
turn, obligates the teacher not only to 
think himself, but to encourage orig- 
inal thinking on the part of the stu- 
dents. An American teacher must 
have a vigorous, flexible mind so as to 
teach young Americans to have equal- 
ly vigorous and equally flexible minds. 

Already you are aware that I am 
pointing the way toward a philosophy 
for American teachers. I am not out- 
lining a philosophy. That would be 
undemocratic and uneducational. 

I merely suggest cautions in proce- 
dure, cautions necessitated by the 
frame of reference within which we 
must work: the democratic state and 
the Christian religion, inseparable in 
my own thinking. To work out a 
philosophy of education, or of life, if 
you can differentiate, outside of this 
frame of reference would be to in- 
validate one’s worth as a teacher. 

I leave the philosophy up to you. 
If it’s yours, you will undoubtedly like 
it better, and you may even be faithful 
to it. But I am dead certain that my 
main thesis is correct: American 
teachers must come to grips with phil- 
osophy, however much the word may 
startle us. 


We must realize the tremendous 
importance of the work we do. Then 
we cannot help but see that we need 
to have a clear conception of the over- 
all working principles that must gov- 
ern our actions. We must know what 
our philosophy is. 
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Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


Bac year in Illinois there are no 
takers for nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars which the State attempts 
to give away. The quarter million is 
the amount of money represented by 
nearly 3000 unused Teachers College 
Scholarships, each worth up to $80 
per year at any of the five state teach- 
ers colleges or normal universities. 

What is wrong? 

Part of the answer is this: The 
Nation’s press and radio, while ren- 
dering a service to the material wel- 
fare of teachers, are making a no- 
man’s-land of teacher recruitment. 
When newspapers speak of the su- 
perior advantages of clerking, dish- 
washing, and bar-tending, few high- 
school counsellors have the courage 
or the faith to tell youngsters to go 
into teaching. 

The rest of the answer is simply a 
story of lack of interest in the Teach- 
ers College Scholarship law. Passed 
in 1936, the law’s intent was “to pro- 
vide ‘a further means of inducing 
high-school graduates of the finest 
quality to become interested in pre- 
paring to teach.” 

All high schools with an enrollment 
of fewer than 500 students can award 
one scholarship; schools of 500 to 
1000, two ; and all with an enrollment 
of more than 1000, three. 

Any high-school student in the up- 
per one-fourth of his graduating class 
is eligible to receive a scholarship. If 
the highest ranking student doesn’t 
want to use it, it can be offered to 
the next highest and so on down to 
the lowest ranking student in the up- 
per one-fourth of the class. 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? All that 
a principal need do is certify as elig- 
ible the entire upper quarter of the 
graduating class, properly ranked. 
This list goes to the county superin- 
tendent by July 1. By August 15, the 
name of the user of the scholarship 
must have been nominated and he 
must have applied for admission at 
one of the teachers colleges. 

This procedure gives the prin- 
cipal time to determine whether the 
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scholarship will be used by successive 
nominees. He may have announced a 
winner at graduation ceremonies, but 
he should have been careful to explain 
that this winner would deny the 
scholarship to another eligible person 
if he did not report his intention of 
not using it. By checking periodically, 
the principal should be able to make 
sure that someone does use it. 

Last August a teachers college pres- 
ident sent questionnaires to all schol- 
arship nominees who had not applied 
for admission at that college. On the 
basis of replies, he estimated that 
some 450 scholarships would not be 
used. This is nearly half of the total 
of 972 which are available for use 
each year. It turned out that nearly 
300 of the 972 were not even awarded. 

There are now only 1088 scholar- 
ship holders actually using th€ir schol- 
arships in the five teachers colleges 
of Illinois. 

In the southern part of the State 
one school eligible to nominate three 
scholarship holders failed to nominate 
any at all last year. One teachers col- 
lege reports the almost unbelievable 
fact that 105 of the 154 schools in its 
area did not assign a single scholar- 
ship last summer. 

It is the consensus in the five teach- 
ers colleges that the scholarship law 
as it now stands can be a great boon 
to teacher recruitment in Illinois. The 
chief burden of its administration, 
however, rests with the high-school 
principals of the state. 

He should realize that on the aver- 
age every high school in Illinois must 
each year graduate seven or eight 
students who will become teachers, if 
the supply is to be normal. 

Then he may come to announce 
the winners of teachers college schol- 
arships with the same urgency that 
he announces winners of athletic 
awards, business college scholarships, 
and others of lesser monetary value. 
Then, if only as a matter of self-in- 
terest, he may take it upon himself 
to see that these winners, or alter- 
nates, use the scholarships. 
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This 


Anything. can happen here! 
picture was posed at the Franklin 
School, Jacksonville, Illinois, and is 
NOT typical of that school. 


ML... educators agree that an im- 
portant function of the school is to 
develop a child into a wholesome, 
well-balanced, properly-adjusted in- 
dividual. Also that the teacher is, next 
to the parents in the home, the most 
impelling influence in the life of the 
child. Whether that influence is to 
be for good or ill as far as the emo- 
tional stability of the child is con- 
cerned, depends upon the degree of 
mental health of the teacher. 

The cause of much mental malad- 
justment in children may be due to 
teacher behavior. Certainly the child 
may acquire abnormalities and mal- 
adjustments. from other sources, but 
teachers are also responsible for these 
things. Unbalanced teachers often 
create fears in children. A teacher 
with an abnormal personality, who is 
the victim of conflicts, inhibitions, 
repressions, phobias, or obsessions, 
exerts a more detrimental influence 
on the child’s personality development 
than does the unskilled teacher. 


The Extent of the Problem 
It is difficult to say what proportion 
of teachers have either major or 
minor maladjustments, and of what 
kind and degree they are. Because no 
adequate study has been’ made, we 

can speak only in general terms. 
Maladjusted personalities are likely 
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Mental Healt 


of the 


Teacher 


School officials and community 
should make it their concern. 





of no greater frequency in the teach- 
ing profession than in any other. Cer- 
tainly there is need for a scientific 
study to discover the nature and ex- 
tent of the problem. 

We can safely say that the mental 
health of teachers should be the con- 
cern of all school officials. They 
should watch for signs of maladjust- 
ment, because poor mental health does 
lower efficiency. Teachers no doubt 
have been responsible for developing 
in children such traits as fears, speech 
defects, sham illnesses, feelings of 
confusion, and inferiority, compen- 
satory misconduct, and dislike for 
teachers. 


Causes or Conditions 
of Poor Mental Health 

1. PropLEMS IN PERSONAL LIFE. 
—There are many causes of malad- 
justment that concern the teacher as 
an individual. 

a) A feeling of inferiority may lead 
to “picking on” children or to court- 
ing the favor of certain students. 

b) Lack of preparation for the 
teaching position may lead to stalling, 
use of irrelevant material, or bluffing. 

c) Lack of skill may cause the 
teacher to become harsh, rigorous, 
sarcastic, or domineering. 

d) An unpleasant voice, manner, 
or appearance may produce student 
dislike. 

e) Poor physical health may have 
serious mental results. 

f) The frustration of desires of 
many kinds is likely to have its ef- 
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By Robert Adrian Bullington, MacMurray College 


fect upon the classroom behavior of 
the teacher. 

Individuals in whom the sex drive 
is unsublimated may become cross, 
bitter, or even over-solicitous of -the 
welfare of students. Some women to 
whom motherhood has been denied 
may become fine teachers through the 
outlet of caring for students, while 
others may instead become definitely 
maladjusted. 

It is just as possible that male 
teachers are maladjusted because of 
frustrations. It may be something as 
simple as one’s wife’s not allowing 
him to join other men for an evening 
of fun that causes a man to be irritable 
in the classroom. 

g) Lack of money to meet the de- 
mands of modern life and to support 
dependents may produce its ill ef- 
fects in the mental health of the 
teacher. 

h) Family relationships are im- 
portant. An unhappy marriage may 
have its repercussions in the class- 
room. 

i) The tendency to worry over 
trivial matters may cause the teacher 
to go to his classes with an undesir- 
able attitude. Also classroom troubles 
may be carried home and produce 
sleepless nights, which may develop 
a vicious cycle in which both the 
teacher and the pupils suffer. 

j) Various personal traits may be 
evidences of poor mental health. The 
teacher may be inconsiderate, impa- 
tient, prejudiced, radical, rigid, un- 
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imaginative, sarcastic, overcritical, or 
mean. 


2. PROBLEMS OF PROFESSIONAL RE- 
LATIONSHIPS.—Often teachers devel- 
op evidences of poor mental health 
because of conditions that arise in 
connection with their associates. 

a) Cold, unsympathetic, or critical 
principals and supervisors may scare 
the new teacher into many classroom 
blunders. 

b) Failure of the teacher’s super- 
iors to recognize work and unusual 
effort sometimes causes a teacher to 
be less diligent in her efforts. 

c) Some teachers are oversensitive 
to jeers, attitudes, or remarks of row- 
dy students. 

d) A feeling of insecurity is con- 
tributive to many teacher faults. The 
absence of any rules of tenure and the 
lack of a stable salary scale are very 
important causes of teacher troubles. 

e) The tendencies to raise require- 
ments for teacher certification and 
to require professional growth with- 
out a commensurate increase in sal- 
tary produce dissatisfaction. 

f) Because of poor financial re- 
turns, many a young male teacher is 
prevented from marrying and séttling 
down to happy home life. 

g) Poor school equipment may con- 
tribute to mental ill health through 
continuous discouragement. 


3. PRoBLEMS oF COMMUNITY RE- 
LATIONS.—No professional person is 
more subject to the prejudices, whims, 
and foolish controls of the people of 
the community than is the teacher. 
Under various forms of community 
pressure the teacher is likely to show 
evidences of poor mental health. Some 
of these community factors follow. 

a) Repressive “public opinion” oft- 
en restricts the normal activities of 
school teachers, especially the un- 
married ones. Dancing, smoking, or 
card playing may be prohibited. Re- 
strictions may so ruin a young wom- 
an’s chance of associating with eligible 
young men that she may soon be- 
come an embittered young “old maid” 
or be drawn into clandestine affairs 
that sometimes lead to disaster. 

b) The common prohibition of 
marriage placed upon women teachers 
has done irreparable harm to the 
teaching profession. We can only 
hope that the wartime lifting of the 
ban upon married women teachers 
will be permanent policy everywhere. 
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c) Community pressure groups in 
politics, religion, and other areas may 
force the teacher to unnatural be- 
havior. There are cases of teachers 
who have been fired for explaining 
communism or attempting to teach 
sex facts. Community pressure has 
been brought to bear upon school 
board members to eliminate these 
teachers. One teacher lost her posi- 
tion because a school-board member’s 
wife was jealous of her popularity 
and attractiveness. 

d) Opposition to teachers organ- 
izations has in many communities 
brought unhappiness and mental con- 
flict to teachers. 


e) In many communities there is a 
lack of recreational opportunities that 
would permit a teacher to relax from 
the emotional strains of teaching. 


f) “Teachers aren’t human.” This 
attitude in many places leads to con- 
flict. Teachers are ofteri considered to 
be impractical dreamers who may be 
able to teach Harry to do arithmetic, 
but certainly could not be trusted to 
do responsible work in civic affairs. 

g) In some communities, there are 
no satisfactory living quarters or 


places fer teachers to eat. The result- 

ing discomforts are very discourag- 

ing, to young women especially. 
(Continued on page 259) 





Adjusted teacher—co-operative pupils. This picture was taken in Grade 3, 


Franklin School, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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When teacher’s happy, everybody's happy! This picture was taken in 
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Grade 3, Franklin School, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Tensions that cause wars can not be 





understood without knowledge of the earth 


base on which human action occurs. 


66, 99 : ie: 
a Must in secondary education 


By H. O. Lathrop . . . Illinois State Normal University 


W. have been warned, “We must 
have one world if we are to avoid 
having no world.” 

Even if this assumption overstates 
the case, everyone knows that a 
knowledge of geography is becoming 
increasingly essential; in fact, it is 
now one of the “musts” in secondary 
education. This basic consideration 
must be given recognition by curricu- 
lum planners. 

Another basic assumption in edu- 
cation is that the laboratory schools 
of our teachers colleges ought to try 
out new procedures in education and, 
if possible, set a pattern of acceptable 
practices. 

The University High School of the 
Illinois State Normal! University is a 
part of the laboratory school of that 
institution. As such, it provides op- 
portunities for observation, demon- 
stration, and student teaching for col- 
lege students, especially for those who 
are preparing to teach in the various 
curricula of the secondary school. The 
University High School has an en- 
rollment limited to 350 students. 


W orld Geography 


Geography has long been a popular 
course in the University High School. 
Various phases of geography have 
been taught at different times, but for 
several years the core of the geog- 
raphy offering has consisted of a one- 
year course in World Geography, or 
as it is sometimes called, High School 
Geography. 

That course presents, (1) some of 
the important factors of the natural 
environment and their relation to 
man; (2) economic geography or 
man’s economic and commercial ac- 
tivities over the earth; and (3) a 
study of some of the important re- 
gions of the earth. 

It is the practice to teach well what 
is taught. If all of the suggested ma- 
terials cannot be covered, it is be- 
lieved that the student benefits most 
from fewer topics studied thorough- 
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ly, so that he lives with the material 
long enough for it to become a part 
of his educational equipment. Mastery 
is the goal. 

Because of the popularity of the 
one-year course, the students asked 
for additional courses in geography. 
In the last few years several other 
courses have been offered every year, 
or in alternate years. 


‘Content That Will Best Serve 


There has been an attempt to fit 
each course to the needs of the stu- 
dents and to the changing patterns of 
world conditions. The courses vary 
considerably in content from year to 
year. The ideal is always kept in mind 
that the material taught should be 
that which will serve best the inter- 
ests of the pupil and of his country 
at a particular time. 

In addition to the one-year course 
in World Geography, four one-semes- 
ter courses are now being taught: 
(a) the Geography of North America, 
(b) Meteorology, (c) Conservation, 
and (d) Commercial Geography. 

The Geography of North America 
grew directly out of the popularity of 
the one-year course and was added at 
the request of students who desired 
further work in geography. 

During the war years, when there 
was much demand for instruction in 
aeronautics, the course in Meteor- 
ology was added. It is a pre-requisite 
to the course in Aeronautics offered 
in the University High School, but is 
also open to students who do not de- 
sire to take the course in Aeronautics. 
The course*in Meteorology provides 
a general background for understand- 
ing atmospheric conditions, weather, 
climate, and air travel, as well as giv- 
ing added meaning to other courses in 
geography. 

The course in Conservation was 
added because of the growing em- 
phasis on this problem among both 
lay and professional groups. All who 
are concerned with the problem in the 
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University High School are con- 
vinced that an organized course in 
Conservation gives students a better 
understanding and over-all view of 
the problem than can be given from 
units on conservation which may be 
taught in other subject-matter courses. 

According to present plans, a course 
in Physical Geography will be added 
in the near future, thus bringing the 
total offerings in geography, exclu- 
sive of the Commercial Geography 
course required of all students who 
are majoring in business education, 
to three years of work in geography. 
This will enable any student who so 
desires to work out a major in geog- 
raphy. 


Popular . . . with Reason 


The popularity of geography in the 
University High School is not diffi- 
cult to explain. It has been due, in 
the first place, to the high quality of 
instruction. The teachers or super- 
visors have been those from the 
regular staff of the Geography De- 
partment in the university. Their 
enthusiasm for the subject and belief 
in it, have been contagious. 

They have brought to their classes 
a comprehensive knowledge of the 
whole field of geography, and have 
been able to select from their wide 
experience the phases of geography 
which are best suited to their classes. 
Their thorough training, excellent 
teaching, and unbounded enthusiasm 
for their subject have all contributed 
greatly to its popularity with the stu- 
dents. ° 

Further explanation of the popular- 
ity of geography in the University 
High School is found in the support 
which has been given to it by the 
principal. Not only has he-given it a 
favorable place in the curriculum, but 
he has advised good students to take 
the various courses. Thus, geography 
has not been a “catch-all” for flunkers 
or those who need an additional se- 

(Continued on page 261) 
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it’s got 
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WAIT TILL YOU SEE THE 


orld Book Encyclopedia! 


Entirely re-built... not merely a revision 


NEW from cover to cover NEW articles by the thousand Write today for descriptive literature and money- 


NEW page format and sise NEW pictures by the thousand saving offer. Sample reprints on Ant, Animal, In- 
NEW casy-to-read type NEW and larger maps dians, and Inventions sent free. Ask for them. The 


NEW printing plates NEW beautiful, durable Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
throughout bindings 1, Illinois. 


Produced at a cost of more than $1,500,000! 
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How to Win a Tax Election 


By 
Eloise P. Bingham 
Editor 
Illinois Education 








% Eighteen Illinois Administrators furnished the materials of this “One Easy Lesson.” 


, Ie are numerous. ways of prepar- 
ing for a successful school tax refer- 
endum. For example, either of the fol- 
lowing methods works and. works 
well, judged by the percentage of 
favorable votes cast. 

MetHop |I.—Begin the campaign 
ten days before the election. Use the 
local press as little as possible; the 
radio, none. Schedule no speakers to 
appear before organized groups but 
alert your faculty to conduct a quiet 
person-to-person campaign. 

Where tried, the total 
small but better than nine out of ten 
votes cast were favorable. 

Metuop II.—Begin three months 
before election day. Plan a highly or- 
ganized, step-by-step campaign, em- 
ploying a large amount of factual ma- 
terial. Gain the support of your local 
press and present your story through 
front-page articles, editorials, state- 
ments of individuals and. group en- 
dorsements, and paid advertisements. 
Reach every civic, fraternal, service, 
labor, or other effective group in the 
community with a speaker. Hold one 
or more mass meetings, preferably 
sponsored by a service or civic group. 

Supplement these efforts with the 
operation of telephone committees and 
faculty meetings. Co-ordinate all 
through the office of the superintend- 
ent, or the P-T-A Council, or a facul- 
ty committee. Make the school prob- 
lem a community problem, and put 
the community to work solving it. 

Result: a relatively large total vote 
with better than nine votes out of ten 
favorable. 


Urgency of the Problem 


Administrators in eighteen Illinois 
school districts that held successful 
elections to increase their educational 
tax rates between April, 1946 and 
February, 1947 told ILtinors Epuca- 
TION how they did it in response to a 
rather detailed inquiry. 

The procedures described—ranging 
between the two poles cited—suggest 
the urgency of the problem facing the 
reporting districts and the varying 
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vote was. 


school-public relationships in which 
they found themselves. 

The problem they had in common: 
rising costs and the prospect of a 
financial strait jacket if not actual re- 
duction in revenue, resulting from 
operation of the controls effective dur- 
ing the five-year adjustment period 
set up in the Butler “Bills” that pro- 
vide for full value assessments and 
halved tax rates in 1951. 


“Ves”’ and “No” 

The situation in which the reporting 
districts found themselves can only be 
inferred from procedures reported and 
an occasional comment volunteered. 
The differences seem to lie in the 
backgrounds of public understanding 
previously built up and the presence 
or absence of considerable elements in 
the respective communities that could 
be counted upon to oppose any tax 
increase. 

Organized opposition, where it ap- 
peared, centered upon uncertainties 
about the rate required to give needed 
taxing power. It tended to show its 
hand late in the campaign. One super- 
intendent wrote: 

‘We took too much for granted and almost 
lost it (the election). Before election day 
all comment seemed favorable. On election 
day the word was passed around that we 
were asking for too much. As a result the 
afternoon vote became very heavy with 
people who could have been against the 
propositions. By the middle of the after- 
noon we became scared and started _round- 
ing up voters. If the election had failed, it 
would have been necessary to call another 
one immediately. 

This disposition not “to bother” 
people with a school election is ex- 
pressed in the report of another super- 
intendent, in whose district the total 
vote was light despite a well planned 
and executed effort to inform the peo- 
ple. He said: 

We could easily have produced a vote 
favorable to the proposition five times 
larger than it was. Because there was no 
organized opposition, we did not think it 
necessary or wise to pull the voters away 
from their homes and businesses on Satur- 


day afternoon, when there was no apparent 
need. 
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A tendency to be content with a 
small total vote, a high percentage of 
which would be favorable, is noted. In 
nearly half of the districts that report- 
ed an estimated number of registered 
voters, fewer than one voter in ten 
went to the polls. In not one of these 
districts, however, was the favorable 
vote less than 90 percent of the total, 
and the percentage of favorable votes 
ranged up to 98 percent. ~ 

One of two factors operated to 
bring out a relatively large vote: op- 
position and well-planned efforts to 
inform the public of school needs and 
resources. But with a difference! 

Opposition brought out a large vote 
but reduced the percentage of favor- 
able votes. Well-organized, extensive, 
community-wide campaigns to inform 
the public also brought out a relatively 
large vote, while maintaining a high 
percentage of favorable votes. 

It is difficult to draw conclusions 
about the effect of the length of the 
campaign upon the outcome of the 
election. Districts in which one-fifth 
or more of registered voters went to 
the polls without exception continued 
their campaigns for a period of four 
weeks or more. 

(Continued on page 257) 





. . . While every (public re- 
lations) program should have 
objectives, a program that mere- 
ly reflects an unusual emergency 
need of the school system is 
often ineffective and sometimes 
harmful. Campaigns there must 
be, but their success is usually 
due to a previous long-time pro- 
gram of interpreting the needs, 
the activities, and the achieve- 
ments of the school system for 
which something special is de- 
sired. Continuity and long-time 
planning represent a principle 
often violated by those who seek 
the support of the public for the 
schools. 


—BELMONT Far -ey, Director 
of the Office of Press and Radio 
Relations, N.E.A. 
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Big news for teachers 
d who want a new travel experience 
for this Summer’s vacation! 


Great Northern Railway’s fleet of 
streamlined New Empire BUILDERS are 
the first new, postwar sleeping car- 

= coach trains, and you'll love their many 
luxurious features. Plan now to travel 
on the New Empire BuILpeER, at least 
in one direction, on your trip to the 
Pacific Northwest and California. 
Accommodations include: new style 
Day-Nite coaches with more spacious, 
restful seats at economy prices ...mod- 
ern luxury accommodations and cheer- 
ful recreation facilities, too . . . duplex 
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FOR THIS wieprtees Vacation 
a wonderful NEW Empire Builder 


roomettes...modern bedrooms. ..draw- 
ing rooms...open sections ...gay coffee 
shops...charming dining cars that offer 
Great Northern’s famous food service. 

The diesel-powered New Empire 
BuILDERs have cut the running time to 
only 45 hours over the northern route 
between Chicago and Seattle and Port- 
land. They are in daily service. 

Don’t miss traveling on the New 
EmpIre BUILDERS on your 1947 trip to 
the Pacific Northwest and California. 
If you live in California or the Pacific 
Northwest, travel on these new luxury 
trains when going East. No additional 
fares on round trip railway tickets. 











4 S. M. FARRELL, General Agent Pass. Department 
re A? Ay Great Northern Railway 
Pee 1 AE $ 2 142 So. Clark St., Chicage 3, Ill. 
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Day-Nite coach seats with new style leg rest 
allow you to stretch out—for greater comfort. 
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LEGISLATION ENTERS 





Hard, efficient work seen as imperative 
to insure passage of major school bills. 


rh. real struggle for desirable edu- 
cational legislation is now under way. 
Decisions vital to the welfare of our 
schools, school teachers, and pupils 
are about to be made. The test of lay 
and professional endeavors in behalf 
of education is at hand. 

The Governor’s budgetary recom- 
mendatioris in behalf of State aid to 
public schools provide no increases 
above the present per pupil levels of 
State aid—$80 per elementary pupil, 
$90 per high-school pupil, A.D.A., 
respectively; $19 per elementary 
school pupil and $4.00 per high-school 
pupil in flat grants. The message fur- 
thermore provides for no emergency 
appropriation for the school year be- 
ginning July 1, 1947. 

On top of this situation, are legis- 
lative proposals which would reduce 
local taxing powers 20 to 30 percent 
in districts which have not had recent 
referendums to offset the limitations 
of the Butler laws. Further sugges- 
tions would reduce levy limits one- 
sixth, including those established by 
referendum. 


No Increase over Current Year 


Press statements indicating that 
school support would be increased 
$17,000,000 are true insofar as the 
Governor’s recommendations for the 
coming biennium compare with those 
of the previous biennium. Of this 
amount, however, $11,000,000 has to 
be appropriated anyway to finance for 
a full biennium the present per pupil 
levels of State aid, indicated above. 

This is true because incréases in 
State support become effective for the 
first time during the second year of 
the biennium. 

Because this is true, the I.E.A. and 
others have sought an emergency ap- 
propriation of about $10,000,000 un- 
der H.B. 87 to make some of the 
badly needed increases available dur- 
ing the first year of the coming bien- 
nium. As stated before, the Gover- 
nor’s message does not recommend 
such an appropriation. 

Much of the desired legislation ex- 
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pressed in bills other than H.B. 87 
(the emergency appropriation bill), 
and H.B. 378 and S.B. 229 ($120 
equalization and $6 per pupil flat 
grant increases) will have difficult 
progress and will be subject to down- 
ward amendment if these major bills 
fail to pass. 


Other Measures Jeopardized 


For example, a bill that might very 
conceivably be amended or defeated 
would be H.B. 109, the minimum 
salary bill recommended by the I.F.A. 
This bill requires $2400 for a person 
with a bachelor’s degree, $2200 for a 
person with 90 to 120 semester hours, 
$2000 for a teacher with 60 to 90 
hours, $1800 for a person with 30 to 
60 credits, $1600 for one with not 
more than 30 semester hours, and 
$1500 for others. 

Likewise, the sick-leave bill would 
stand in jeopardy. This is H.B. 424, 
allowing five days per year, cumula- 
tive to fifteen days at full pay, and the 
same number of accumulated days in 
half pay in addition thereafter: It is 
even possible that the proposed new 
teacher retirement measures might be 
endangered, especially if divergent 
groups insist upon projecting their 
own pet proposals. 

Defeat of the distributive fund and 
emergency finance bills would also 
jeopardize school district reorganiza- 
tion inasmuch as failure to increase 
levels of equalization for twelve-grade 
districts would cause the people in 
many of the proposed enlarged admin- 
istrative-finance districts to hesitate 
before they would drop the greater 
State aids in equalization now paid 
their smaller school districts. 

In fact, the qualifying rate for spe- 
cial State aid to twelve-grade districts 
should be lowered from the 37% cents 
provided in H.B. 378 and S.B. 229 
to 33 cents or thereabouts. 

This would provide incentive to 
school district reorganization, and it 
would assist Chicago and other unit 
districts needing the special assistance 
thus provided. 
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By Irving F . Pearson 
Executive Secretary, 1.E.A. 


CRUCIAL PERIOD 


H.B. 55, ‘which prescribes equal 
pay as between men and women 
teachers (after July 1, 1948) with the 
“same preparation and training, .. . 
employed in the same grades and 
doing the same type of work,” was 
amended in committee to substitute 
“experience” for “preparation” and 
to include Chicago teachers, who were 
not covered by the bill as introduced. 
Even as amended the bill would very 
likely present administrative difficul- 
ties. Presumably the courts would 
hold that all years of teaching service, 
whether in similar teaching positions 
or not, would be counted as “experi- 
ence.” This very likely would dis- 
courage transferrals from smaller to 
larger systems and from rural to ur- 
ban areas, etc. 

To change the bill to avoid this 
difficulty would have been impossible, 
according to the Reference Bureau. 
Hence, a new bill would have to be 
introduced. This the sponsors did not 
agree to. 

H.B. 185 is designed to provide 
more stringent requirements for the 
issuance of emergency certificates, in- 
cluding the required earning of at 
least five additional credit hours per 
year, re-issuance to persons now un- 
der twenty years of age (providing 
they earn the additional credits), and 
the restriction of such certificates 
henceforth to persons twenty years 
of age or over. 

Due to the continued teacher short- 
age, and the necessity of providing 
emergency teachers to serve some 
classrooms, this approach is reason- 
able. Former teachers holding regu- 
lar certificates in years past -may 
qualify under emergency provisions 
of this bill. 


Not Related to Merit 


The Chicago superintendent’s bill, 
H.B. 91, was defeated in the House, 
after a series of efforts and proceed- 
ings, much of which had no relation 
whatsoever to the merits of the bill. 
Federation of Labor opposition—in 

(Continued on page 258) 
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Your Pupils Wat Want and Need Air-Age Education 


help you teach them about the Air Age, we offer many 
inexpensive and simplified teaching aids and services 


AIB-AGE WALL MAPS 


Essential in learning the points of view of other 
people around the world. Each of these nine maps 
is centered on one of nine principal regions. They 
show how people in different areas look at the 
world. Maps centered around the United States and 
South America are in four colors, 42” x 50”. Others 
in two colors, 32” x 40”. $1 each, $7 for nine. 


AIR-AGE MOTION PICTURES 


Flight Over the Arctic—First motion picture show- 
ing geography of “Greenland’s Icy Mountains” and 
the continental ice cap. Useful from fourth grade 
up. One reel, 16 mm. with sound—$40. 


Geography from the Air—Scenes from all over the 
world illustrate outstanding geographical elements. 
Covers land geography, ocean geography and man- 
made geographical features. Most useful in ele- 
mentary world geography. One reel, 16 mm. with 
sound—$40. 


For Specific, Practical Assistance, 
Send for Free, 24-Page Catalog 





For a complete list of maps, charts, motion pictures, 
film strips, globes, pictures, texts and textbooklets, 
write to Air-Age Education Research, 80 East 42 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON EDWIN A. LEE ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Director, Social Science Foundation Dean. School of Education, U.C. L.A Philadelphia Sup dent of Schools 
University of Denver 





DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
80 EAST 42od STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Dass Dave: 

The Sixty-fifth General Assembly 
of the Illinois Legislature is now get- 
ting down to serious work. It’s high 
time that it does so! Much remains to 
be done before July first. The last few 
weeks will be terrifically complicated. 
With a crowded calendar many good 
bills will be caught in the jam, and 
some bad bills may be crowded 
through. 

It is in the closing weeks of the 
legislative session that each group 
sticks close “to its own knittin’.” As 
in previous sessions, the peculiar in- 
terests of each group dictate close 
follow-up in regard to its own legis- 
lative goals. Conference goals for legis- 
lation are then quite forgotten except 
as they are being pushed by individual 
groups. 


Those That Help Themselves 


What I am trying to indicate is 

that the I.E.A., as heretofore, will 
largely stand alone, fighting for the 
legislative goals we have in mind. 
Unfortunately, the close of the session 
(in fact, almost the last two months of 
the legislative session) witnesses the 
withdrawal of teachers to their home 
communities, to schools, or to vaca- 
tion points. Unless ways and means 
have been provided locally for a sys- 
tematic “follow-through” to the end 
of the session, we lack support at 
times when we are in the greatest 
need of it. 
‘ Teachers must realize that in the 
final analysis, the brunt of educational 
legislation must be borne by the pro- 
fession itself. This is as it should be, 
for the public rightfully looks to the 
profession for leadership, 
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Then, too, other forces, as indicated 
previously, have other interests which 
sometimes conflict with those of the 
teaching profession. 

For example, when the House and 
Senate committees were considering 
the bill which would make the Chica- 
go superintendent of schools the chief 
executive of the Chicago system, con- 
flicting interests revealed themselves 
quite dramatically and most definitely. 

On this occasion, the Chicago and 
the Illinois Federations of Labor 
spoke against the bill at the instance 
of the Chicago school engineers, rath- 
er than support their teacher affiliate, 
the Chicago Teachers Union, which 
was definitely supporting the bill 
along with our Chicago Division and 
many other professional and civic or- 
ganizations in Chicago. 

The engineers were interested in 
preserving the present three-headed 
departmental system—business, legal, 
and educational—under which they 
have prospered. 

The teachers and others, along 
with the board of education were 
interested in securing an efficient, 
economical administrative organiza- 
tion in which a qualified chief execu- 
tive might coordinate the work. of 
the various departments, under the 
board’s ditection, in behalf of an im- 
proved school system. 

Why did the voices of a few engi- 
neers weigh more heavily with the 
federations than those of several thou- 
sand teachers and others? 

Most everyone seems interested in 
providing increased salaries to teach- 
ers. I presume, however, that as here- 
tofore, when our minimum salary bill 
comes up for consideration, I will 
again have to search for representa- 
tives of other organizations, who ac- 
cording to their official programs, are 
supposed to give assistance to such 
legislation. 


An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


April, 1947 
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Again, I repeat, the teachers have 
to stand by themselves in final sup- 
port to many of our legislative pro- 
posals. That’s why we must be always 
united in our legislative program and 
efforts. Some forces would be happy 
to see us divided, and undoubtedly 
they do much to promote division 
within our ranks. 


Left, Right, and Majority 

In setting up our program, our 
Representative Assembly, the Legis- 
lative Committee, and other commit- 
tees determined the legislative pro- 
gram deemed to be the maximum 
possibly attainable. 

Others viewing their local situa- 
tions, without regard to state-wide 
effects, may think the program is too 
conservative. Some may think it too 
extreme in some particulars. Still 
others say the State has lots of money 
—why not go after it in a big way? 

Our committees have felt that the 
program being advanced, represents 
the maximum attainable in view of all 
circumstances. Other programs more 
extreme have been introduced by 
others. It is entirely possible that 
much more conservative programs 
than ours will be introduced. 

This is true because our programs 
always represent majority decisions as 
between extreme proposals within the 
profession. 

This majority goal is most always 
less than that of the liberal extremists, 
but above that of the state administra- 
tion and our previous goals. Hence, 
progress is usually made, although 
perhaps not quite to the level we seek. 
The liberals are therefore usually dis- 
appointed and some of them may be- 
come critical. 

The fact remains that legislation 
proceeds upon the basis of majority 
legislative action and of executive 
approval. 
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1. E. A. MUTUAL AREA MANAGERS 


This will intreduce fo Wlinois Ed. 
ucation readers the Field Ripre- 
sentative of the I é. A. Mutual —— 


SESE Company nad the men 


whe are directing the company’s 


area activities. 


M. E. Beil Area | Area I] Maurice C. Crew 


Illinois State Normal University, 
University of Iowa; for eleven 
years teacher and administrator. 
Address: Tiskilwa, Illinois. 


Mrs. Alice M. Thrasher 
Field Representative 

University of Illinois ; sixteen years 
of teaching. 

Address : 820 South Seventh Street, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


ST CLAR® 


monet 


Lowell W. Franklin Area III 


Springfield Junior College; three 
years with Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 


Universities of Illinois and Chica- 
go, Kent College of Law; twenty- 
six years of teaching. 

Address: 618 N. Ridgeland Ave., 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


Area IV John H. Chesnutt 


Cornell College, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, eight years 
insurance and sales experience. 
Address: 531 DeKalb Ave., Syca- 
more, Illinois. 


Area V 
Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity, University of Illinois; eleven 
years teacher and administrator. 


James M. Casper 





Address: 427 West Elm Street, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


_ Teachers interested in Group or Individual Protec- 
tion in Health, Accident, Hospitalization, or Automo- 


bile Insurance may wish to correspond with their Area 
Managers or with the I.E.A. Mutual Home Office at 


411% East Adams Street, Springfield, Illinois. 
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Address: 307 S. Emma St., West 
Frankfort, Illinois. 


This non-profit mutual cOmpany, organized by the 
I.E.A. for the special benefit of teachers and teachers’ 
families, also offers Insurance Protection for high-school 
athletics and other activities. Learn the satisfaction of 
service in YOUR OWN company. 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS! 






Loose cash is dangerous and old fashioned. So, if you're 

going anywhere—to Canada, Colombia, or just the next county, 
a neat little wallet of NCB Travelers Checks 
i in your handbag will be your modern guardian angel. 







They can be turned into cash anywhere, any time of the day, 

any day of the year. They are readily spendable throughout 

the world, because they bear the name and prestige of America’s 
greatest World-Wide Bank. 






They are simplicity itself. You sign (*) the checks when 

you buy them ... this makes them your personal, individual money 
You countersign (**) them when you wish to spend them. 
Meanwhile, your dollars are safe and you get a prompt refund 

if your NCB Travelers Checks are lost or stolen. 

Denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100... cost only 75¢ per $100. 









buy them at your bank or travel agency. 











2K 






NCB travelers checks... safe, spendable everywhere! 





Member Federa! Deposit Insurance. Corporation ‘ oe 
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Throughout the years, the 1.E.A. 
has made its consistent contributions 


to educational legislation by being 


sufficiently to the left of «enter to 
prompt definite legislative progress in 
behalf of schools, school teachers, and 
school pupils. 

Others would go further in their 
legislative demands, but they usually 
end with no legislation whatsoever. 

Our present program may seem 
liberal, and even radical to many per- 
sons. These persons fail to realize that 
our general educational situation is 
acute, or they simply oppose the pro- 
gram because it demands substantial 
progress in legislative provisions. 
There are always present the forces 
of reaction and retrenchment. We 
have to fight these while at the same 
time we work to lift the thinking, 
visions, and actions of others. 


Not Always Rosy 


The path of legislation is not al- 
together rosy. It is strewn with rough 
and hard rocks, and it is winding and 
trying. If we are to reach our legisla- 
tive destination, we will do so by 
strenuous, determined, and united 
work by the members of the profes- 
sion and all who would join them in 
protecting and expanding public edu- 
cation at all levels. 

I am optimistic about the results, 
regardless of extreme proposals and 
reactionary opposition. The good 
common sense and fair-mindedness 
of the average legislator will help us 
greatly toward attaining our common 
goals, if teachers and others generally 
support a common program. This, 
they seem to be doing generally and 
effectively. 

Very truly yours, 
Irv 


Digest of Board Meetings 


TiME AND Pace: 8:00 p:w., March 
21, 1947, state headquarters, Spring- 
field. 

Present: President Russell Malan, 
Directors J. Harold Voshall, Paul A. 
Grigsby, Selmer H. Berg, E. E. 
Keener, Ellen Rourke, Emma Rein- 
hardt, and Executive Secretary Irving 
F. Pearson. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Approved 
monthly financial report. (3) Re- 
ceived schedule of reservations for 
Cincinnati N.E.A. meeting. (4) Voted 
maximum of $65 per state N.E.A. 
delegate, at five cents per mile per 
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state delegate driver of automobile, 
two cents for one additional state 
delegate rider, and one cent per mile 
for each additional state delegate rider 
per car, actual train fare, and hotel 
room and board expenses, as per 
itemized statements. 

(5) Authorized the sending of state 
N.E.A. delegates up to maximum al- 
lowed but not to exceed fifty in all. 
(6) Authorized next Annual Meeting 
December 28, 29, 30, 1947 at Spring- 
field or Peoria, after request upon 
Chicago Division to waive that Di- 
vision’s resolution submitted at the 
last Annual Meeting, this being re- 
quested in view of the fact that the 
Chicago Division reported the impos- 
sibility of holding the next Annual 
Meeting at Chicago because all hotel 
facilities are reserved for other meet- 
ings at that time. 

(7) Appointed Lester R. Grimm as 
the association delegate to a school 
and public health conference to be 
held at the Moraine Hotel, Chicago, 
October 16-18, 1947. (8) Assigned 
teacher recruitment proposals for con- 
sideration and action by the Public 
Relations executive and state com- 
mittee. (9) Received communication 
terminating N.E.A. participation in 
field service projects for the remain- 
der of the present year. 

(10) Heard Secretary’s report re- 
garding the State Chamber of Com- 
merce plans and activities in behalf 
of public education. (11) Endorsed 
the projected candidacy of Ruth Ann 
White, Rockford, as Secretary of the 
N.E.A. Classroom Teachers Depart- 
ment. (12) Authorized the Secretary 
to designate a delegate to the Wash- 
ington Conference on Organization 
Leadership (staff member preferred). 

(13) Considered one tenure case 
(Mr. E. G. Cleveland, Waverly) and 
authorized investigation. (14) Au- 
thorized Secretary to appoint other 
tenure investigation committees as 
needed. (15) Authorized recommen- 
dations in another prospective tenure 
case. 

Recess: 12:00 Midnight to 9:30 
A.M., Saturday, March 22, 1947. 


RECONVENED: 9:30 a.m. Saturday, \ 


March 22, 1947. 

(16) Authorized purchase of dic- 
tating apparatus. (17) Authorized 
meeting of new Section Council for 
May 3, 1947. 

ApjouRNED: 10:30 a.m. 

x * x 
TIME AND Pace: 9:00 a.m., April 





He's still small-fry. He'll do bet- 
ter, too, with a reference work 
specifically designed for him — 
Britannica Junior. 

Britannica Junior's vocabulary 
is carefully planned so that it can 
be understood by students at the 
elementary school level. The same 
careful planning dictates sentence 
structure, subject matter and range 
of information. Colorful how-to- 
do-it and action illustrations create 
interest, whet the appetite for 
learning. 

More than 200 eminent teach- 
ers are numbered among its skilled 
contributors. And a ready-refer- 
ence volume develops the index 
habit — helps students find the 
right information in less time. 

Discover today how Britannica 
Junior can assist you in and after 
school. For further information 
about any of the members of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
of publications, write Educational 
Department 1 48-p, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois, and indicate 
whether you are interested for 
school or personal use. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 





READY FOR YOU NOW— 

These Esteemed Teaching Aids 
THE 1947 BOOK OF THE YEAR—a concise, authoritative 
record of post-war 1946 in a single 896-page volume. 
1217 articles. 526 eminent contributors. 
WORLD ATLAS— in one 592-page volume. More than 
300 maps in full color including airline distances, 
world spheres of infivence, a time zone chart. Com- 


plete index. 
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THE 


THE REBUS—used in basic preprimers. 
By introducing the picture into the line 
of type, the picture becomes truly a 
functional part of the reading process. 
BIS PICTURES—used in conjunction with 
the Wall Chart, make possible the build- 
ing of a variety of stories, not the mere 
duplication of the preprimer. 


IPI Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 









ALICE and JERRY 


NEW READING READINESS 


AND PREPRIMER PROGRAM 


Once Again The Alice and Jerry Books 
mark a new era in reading! 
FOR THE FIRST TIME—these new features 


Write us for complete information 
Representative: George Soper, 110! S. Center, Bloomington, Illinois 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


TEXTFILMS—a series of filmstrips to aid 
yo teacher in developing basic reading 
skills. 

TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS—one for the 
superior, one for the average, and one 
for the slow groups. 

EMPHASIS WHERE EMPHASIS IS 
NEEDED—on the “carrier or “service” 


words. 


131 .E. 23rd St., New York City 10 


_purchases. 














19, 1947, state headquarters, Spring- 
field. 

PRESENT : President Russell Malan, 
Directors J. Harold Voshall, Selmer 
H. Berg, E. E. Keener, Ellen Rourke, 
and Executive Secretary Irving F. 
Pearson. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Approved 
financial report for March. (3) Di- 
rected that the President of the IlIli- 
nois Education Association (a super- 
intendent) the president of the A.T.A. 
(a high-school teacher), an elemen- 
tary teacher, and the Director of the 
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Professional and Public Relations De- 
partment, attend the Teaching Con- 
ference at Oxford, Ohio, July 3, 4, 
5, 1947. 

(4) Designated E. E. Keener. as 
I.E.A. representative at hearings on 
Federal aid bills at Washington 
(H2953). (5) Suggested one-half 
year’s dues collections in the fall 
when spring meeting Divisions elect 
to transfer dues collections from 
spring to fall. (6) Suggested recog- 
nition of Chicago Division as a local 
education association for purpose of 
representation in the A.T.A. 


April, 1947 





(7) Considered office equipment 


(8) Heard Secretary's 
legislative report. 

ApyourNeD: 11.30-a.m. to allow 
attendance at meeting of Board of 
Directors of the I.E.A. Mutual In- 
surance Company. 

Irvinc F, PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 


NBA. Honor Roll 


The list of school districts and 
schools that during the period from 
March 3 to April | attained 100 per- 
cent membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association for the current 
year, 1946-1947, which follows, was 
released by Mr. T. D. Martin, direc- 
tor of membership for the N.E.A., 
under the date of April 1, 1947. 

If there are omissions or other er- 
rors in this list, correspondence rela- 
tive to them should be with Mr. Mar- 
tin. Address him as follows: 

Mr. T. D. Martin, Director of Membership 
National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 





COUNTIES WITH 100 PERCENT 
N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


Brown __ : a 1945 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


Anna-Jonesboro Community High 


School iM _... 1939 
Chester __ ni 
Dixon ee 
Eureka Township High School _ 1944 
Forreston (El.) - : 1943 
Forreston Community High S School 1944 
Mattoon ______ 1942 
Momence (El.) eH tomes! 1935 
Palestine (El.) 1935 
Pickneyville Community High School 1946 
Pontiac (El.) - 1923 
Roanoke Township High School 1940 
Rochelle Township High School 1939 
Salem (El.) ine 1942 
Salem Community High ‘School 1942 
Shelbyville Community High School__1943 
Sullivan Township High School_____.1939 
Urbana 1946 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
ENROLLMENT IN N.E.A. 


Centralia, Central School ' ...1942 
Kewanee, Central School__ =. 
Kewanee, Junior High School 1945 
Macomb, Logan School 1946 
Murphysboro, Harrison School 1946 
Nokomis, North School 1946 
Pana, Lowell School ae = 
Paris, Redmon School oak 1944 
Princeton, Logan Junior High School 1935 
Shelbyville, Vine Street School ___. 1943 
Tuscola, North Ward School ; 1946 
Tuscola, South Ward School 1946 
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45 


39 


43 
44 
43 
44 
42 
35 
35 
46, 
23 
4() 
39 
142 
142 
143 
139 
146 
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Ministre i 
nis é Ul 

The County School Survey Law 
makes it a duty of the respective 
county committees to recommend re- 
organization of school districts which 
will provide better educational oppor- 
tunities, while making possible more 
efficient and economical administra- 
tion and a more equitable distribution 
of revenues. 

Clearly in squaring their individual 
efforts with such goals the county 
committees would need criteria to 
apply to each reorganization proposal. 
They would need, moreover, some 
systematic procedure for applying 
these criteria. 

From the recognition of this need 
the following Criteria and Rating 
Scale evolved. Spadework was done 
by a committee of the Rural Educa- 
tion Committee as follows: 


Mr. John Cox, Illinois Agriculture As- 


_sociation; Mr. Robert E. Cole, Illinois 


Association of School Boards; Mr. Irving 
Pearson, Illinois Education Association ; 
Mr. Luther J. Black, State Advisory Com- 
mission; and Mr. L. W. Hacker, chairman, 
Illinois State Normal University. 

Subsequently the Illinois Rural 
Education Committee authorized a 
sub-committee to work with repre- 
sentatives of the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in 
preparing such a Rating Scale. 

These proposals were then sub- 
mitted to the Illinois Advisory Com- 
mission on School District Reorgani- 
zation, which in turn approved the 
Criteria and Rating Scale. 

In applying this scale to reorganiza- 
tion proposals the county school sur- 
vey committees are making the ability 
to offer a good educational program 
the yardstick of school district organ- 
ization in Illinois. 


CRITERIA FOR AN 
EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATIVE 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 
I. Goats AND EpucaTIONAL OBJECTIVES : 
Approved philosophy, purposes and objec- 
tives for elementary, secondary, and adult 
education that have been co-operatively 
developed by faculty, school board, and 

community. (100 points*) 

II. S1zE oF ADMINISTRATIVE AND AtT- 
TENDANCE UNITs: 

A. The adequate administrative district 
will be sufficiently large to provide needed 
services and specialization in 12 to 14 
grades. Studies show that the per capita 
cost decreases until 1000 to 1600 elementary 





*In rating a district reorganization proposal, 
allow number of points indicated if propo: dis- 
trict meets criterion. Reduce in proportion to 
degree by which proposal falls below criterion. 
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EDUCATION ... the key that unlocks the World of Tomorrow 


—— 













MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering all 
fields of education and scientific interest including American 
institutions and their relation to educational needs, special 


emphasis is being placed on Russia and the Far East. A 
teaching staff of 900 persons including educators of national 
and international reputation—plus the splendid facilities of 
great libraries and laboratories—offer outstanding oppor- 
tunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. There 
will be special courses and workshops for teachers in primary, 
secondary, and higher education. Counseling facilities for 


returning veterans. 


First term registration, Tuesd 


ie July 28. Bulletins an 


from 


ay, June 17. Second term registration, 
a 


pplication blanks are now available 


irector of Summer Session, 803 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





~ 











and secondary pupils are enrolled under one 
board of education. One or more attendance 
areas should be in each administrative dis- 
trict. (50 points*) 

B. The attendance area needs one teacher 
per grade of approximately 25 to 30 pupils, 
except where. physical factors require a 
one-teacher school with a minimum goal of 
20 pupils. (50 points*) 

III. Assessep Vatuation: A _ school 
population of 600 pupils will need a mini- 
mum assessed valuation of $3,000,000 (Old 
Tax Plan) if the average is $5,000 per 
pupil. Where restricting physical factors 
make it impossible to meet the above re- 
quirements take another 100 points regard- 
less of valuation. (100 points*) 

IV. Sires, Burmtpincs, AND EQuIPMENT: 
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Building sites located near the center of 
population in order to reduce transporta- 
tion costs. Modern, attractive buildings and 
equipment are needed to meet state, and 
accrediting recognition standards. (100 
points*) 

V. Teacners: Well educated and prop- 
erly certificated teachers for the areas to be 
taught. No elementary teacher with more 
than two grades and no departmental teach- 
er in more than two fields, except in state 
approved sparsely populated areas with 
poor roads. Deduct as many percent as the 
teaching staff is short of this standard. 
(100 points*) 

VI. ADMINISTRATOR AND SUPERVISOR: 
Able school and business administrator and 
supervisors for instruction, health, guidance, 
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and attendance. Deduct for omissions in 
this field as well as for inadequate experi- 
ence and education. (100 points*) 

VII. Orcanization: The district should 
be unified under one board of education. 
The 6-3-3 plan or 6-6 plan is preferred. 
Where junior college is considered the 
6-4-4 plan is recommended. Deduct ten per- 
cent for dual control. (100 points*) 

VIII. Curricutum anp Services: Ele- 
mentary and secondary curricula should 
meet state standards and be enriched with 
the arts, opportunity for exceptional chil- 
dren, and health education. The good sec- 
ondary school will offer home economics, 
agriculture, business education, and other 
vocational courses where needed, as well as 
academic background courses. (100 points*) 


IX. TRANSPORTATION: Well developed, 
safe, and economical transportation system 
where public transportation facilities are 
not available. Pupil transportation should 
be provided for elementary and secondary 
pupils who live more than 1% miles from 
designated attendance center. All pupil 
transportation should conform to the stand- 
ards outlined by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. (100 points*) 

X. Scxoot Boarp: An able school board 
that is truly representative of all groups 
within each district should determine with 
the advice and leadership of the administra- 
tor, the policies to be extended by the 
proper authorities, determine the courses of 
study and procedures in keeping with state 
and other authorities. 





PLAN YOUR 


@ Here’s good advice for all who want a 
relaxing, carefree vacation: First, plan to 
leave as soon as possible after school closes, 





to be sure of less-crowded transportation, and first choice of reservations at 
hotels or resorts. @ Second, GO GREYHOUND)! For only Greyhound serves 
all the 48 States, reaching up into Canada, down to Mexico. Its modern motor 
coaches go direct to the most desirable of vacation spots. © A Greyhound 
ticket always means a saving. Coaches are unusually comfortable—schedules 


most frequent, and conveniently timed. 


GREYHOUND 2-~~<“= 


wr rrr rr rr ee ee 


FULL-COLOR PICTURE MAP OF AMERICA— FREE 
This coupon will bring you a fascinating Picture Map of America, lithographed 
in full colors, unfolding to 18 x 24 inches in size. Mail it to GREYHOUND 
HIGHWAY TOURS, DEPT. ST 47, ROOM 2600, BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS, 


Name 








Address 





City and State, 
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Dr. Frank A. Jensen 





The death of Dr. Frank A. Jensen 
marks the passing of a great leader 
in public school education in Illinois. 
His administration of the Rockford 
schools and of LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby 
Township High School and Junior 
College encompassed nearly a quarter 
of a century of fruitful service, during 
which numerous professional organi- 
zations and educational crusades felt 
his influence. 

Long-time student of the junior 
college, he had recently given prodigi- 
ously of his energies to extend junior 
college opportunities in Illinois with 
State financial aid. His own school 
was recently described by an official 
as “one of the outstandingly excellent 
American high schools.” For six 
years he was a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He had been presi- 
dent of the Illinois Association of 
School Administrators. 

In 1936 he was president of the Illi- 
nois Education Association, and in 
1935 chairman of the association’s 
Executive Committee. For three 
years he was chairman of the I.E.A. 
Committee on Resolutions, forerunner 
of the present Public Relations Com- 
mittee. 

The LaSalle Daily Post-Tribune in 
a featured editorial paid this fitting 
tribute to Dr. Jensen’s career as a 
teacher : 

...A pity that the story of such a con- 
structive life is printed after death. It is a 
pattern that young people starting a life of 
teaching, would do well to study carefully. 
It is story that every parent should know, 
because his sincere guidance influenced the 


lives of their children to a greater extent 
than they will ever realize. . . . 
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Helps in Enlivening 
The Classroom 


Vitalizing the Directing of Learning, by 
S. N. Nalbach. Chicago: The King Com- 
pany, 1946. 137 pages; list, $1.75. 

Teachers in elementary and second- 
ary schools alike will welcome to their 
school libraries this book by Mr. Nal- 
bach, principal of the George Rogers 
Clark Junior High School, of East 
St. Louis. A small volume, it is out- 
standingly helpful in its practical 
and specific suggestions for enliven- 
ing the classroom. 

All of us in the teaching profession 
recognize the necessity of “tricks of 
the trade,” call them stimuli or mo- 
tivation or what-you-will. Usually ex- 
perience forces us to develop at least 
a few devices for getting attention 
and sustaining interest. But for the 
beginning teacher and for the mature 
teacher who would like to have up 
her sleeve a variety of “tricks,” this 
book is valuable assistance. 

Dozens of interesting drills are sug- 
gested. Effective approaches in dis- 
cipline are discussed. Systems of 
awards and recognition programs are 
presented. Means of democratic class 
conduct are outlined, and numerous 
stimulating games for special occa- 
sions are included. 

Theory is missing from this book, 
but the practitioner will not lament 
its absence. He is much more likely 
to be grateful for these concrete helps 
from an educator who is obviously 
close to children and who recognizes 
the all-important need of good humor 
in the classroom. 

More books like this one of Mr. 
Nalbach’s would indeed be welcome 
to our professional literature. 

RutH Merz 





Financing Higher 
Education 


Enrollments in higher educational 
institutions of the Nation may reach 
3,700,000 students in 1960. Such en- 
rollments will require a gross annual 
expenditure of two billion dollars — 
$1,374,000,000 beyond the present 
$870,000,000—and an additional bil- 
lion annually for a twelve-year build- 
ing program. 

Included within the $1,374,000,000 
total, $600,000,000 would need to 
come from state and local govern- 
ments, probably with Federal aid. 
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These estimates were placed before 
the Conference on Higher Education 
sponsored by the Department of 
Higher Education of the National 
Education Association, which was 
held in Chicago March 31 to April 
3, by Comptroller Lloyd Morey, of 
the University of Illinois. 

Can the American people pay the 
bill? The Comptroller pointed out 
that Americans spend 10 billion dol- 





lars per year on alcohol and tobacco. 
He called attention to the present ap- 
plicability of a statement written by 
Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, then 
president of Chicago University, and 
published in the Saturday Evening 
Post of February 19, 1938: 


Our Nation is interested in preserving 
and improving democracy. I do not see how 
it can be done any cheaper. . . . We shall 
not hesitate to pay the bill if we know we 
are being billed for democracy. 





















Authoritative, 


educational 


SOUND 
FILMS 


now available 


free 


to teachers 


> Already aware 
of the way visual 


education can help 


so many classroom subjects “come 
alive,” you may be quite enthusiastic 
about these 49 industry-contributed 
sound films now being distributed to 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





suited for P.-T. A. meetings and all- 
school assemblies—travelogues of India 
and Africa made by the Denis-Roose- 
velt Expeditions, for instance. 


schools free of charge. Varying in 


length from 15 to 45 minutes, about 
one-third of these 16 mm. films are in 
color, and illustrated teaching guides 


accompany many. 


YOU WILL FIND included in 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED in these free, 
16 mm. educational sound films, simply 
write to Modern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20,N. Y. Ask for the illustrated 


index and guide to these films. 


the listings such generally 


interesting subjects as The Gift of Green, 
presented by the New York Botanical 
Garden to show “how the green plant 
holds the key to all life on earth;” and 
Time—the Servant of Man, setting forth 
Man’s effort to measure time through- 
out the ages. Many of these hand- 
somely produced films might be equally 
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We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find chew- 
ing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 


to them. as-122 





WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 
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find difficult to master. 


real needs for number. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 





Just off press— 


Mathematies 


By Schorling-Clark-Lankford 


Extends the study of general 
mathematics to the field of prac- 
tical problems of the consumer 
—problems of everyday living. 
For senior high school grades. 


Mathematies in Life: Basic Course 


By Schorling and Clark. A general mathematics for ninth grade 
with a gradual extended presentation of topics students usually 


Arithmetic for Young America 


By Clark and others. Distinguished textbooks for grades 3-8 
that emphasize the meanings and relationships in number. The 
authors know how children learn and capitalize on children’s 


World Book Company 


for the 
Consumer 


Represented by 
Clay Mathers and H. E. Detherage 














HEAR, HEAR! 


I wish that we in the United States 
had the custom of calling, “Hear, 
hear!” in meetings. It is an effective 
expression of democracy. 

I was in England a month before I 
screwed up the courage to raise my 
American accent in “Hear, hear!” 
Now I feel right at home. It is easier 
to listen when I can express myself 
at any time I feel the urge. It is all 
right in a small meeting to say, “Hear, 
hear!” softly even when no one else 
says it and in a large meeting to join 
the loud chorus of “Hear, hear!” 

It is easy to catch the tenor of a 
meeting when people say, “Hear, 
hear !” 

“Hear, hear!” stimulates a speaker 
even more than clapping hands and 
does so without interrupting. I’ve 
heard several speakers say, “Yes, you 
say, ‘Hear, hear!’ but what are you 
going to do about it?” Then knowing 
that their audiences are with them, 
they launch forth with greater con- 
fidence and strength. The audience 
gives courage and power. There is a 
community of feeling and co-opera- 
tive development in thinking that is 
not gained in any other way. 
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There are times for clapping hands, 
but there are many more times for 
calling, “Hear, hear!” 

It is strange that we have not been 
using this instrument for democracy. 
I can’t figure out why we have missed 
it. I think we should search the world 
for all the methods of democratic prac- 
tice that we could advantageously 
adopt or adapt, and this one I propose 
for direct adoption. 

How could we get it started? I sug- 
gest that classes in school try it out un- 
til it fits comfortably. Clubs and other 
organizations could practice it in their 
meetings.-HELEN RAND MILLER 

Note: Mrs. Helen Rand Miller is an 
exchange teacher to England from Evans- 
ton Township High School. Her address 
is 669 Great West Road, Osterley, Isle- 
worth, Middlesex, England. 


~~ 


Support Federal Aid 


N.E.A. is calling for public opinion to 
express itself in behalf of Federal aid. 
The national association urges that the fol- 
lowing be made clear (1) that adequate 
hearings on the pending legislation should 
be concluded as quickly as possible; (2) 
that the subcommittees should immediately 
thereafter recommend the enactment of ap- 
propriate legislation, and (3) that both 
Senate and House should without delay 
give effect to such recommendations. 
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“Cum Lande” 

‘If I had a chance to be any age I 
chose, I’d go back and be an eighth 
grader! My class of forty-two keep me 
constantly interested and amazed by 
their enthusiasm, their fairness, their 
loyalty, their interest in everything. 

I wonder sometimes if I could face 
problems with as much courage and 
light-heartedness as they do. In this 
connection one girl in particular comes 
to my mind. 


Spirit Unconfined 


Beverly was a good student, a 
leader in school activities, popular 
with her classmates. One day about 
the’ middle of November she told me, 
rather casually, that the doctor had 
discovered that she had curvature of 
the spine, and that she was going to 
the hospital in a few days to have a 
spinal fusion. 

She would be in the hospital for at 
least six months, in a cast. The only 
thing that seemed to bother her was 
whether she would be able to finish 
her eighth-grade work and go with 
her class to high school. 

As there was a special teacher at 
the hospital, I assured her that she 
could keep up with her work, and 
promised to see her often. 

Beverly had her operation the week 
after Christmas, and every time I have 
seen her she has been in good spirits, 
interested in the other young patients 
in the hospital, playing jokes on them, 
lending them her portable phono- 
graph, and even her precious Spike 
Jones autographed record. The way 
she moves around on her bed in the 
heavy cast is amazing. I’ve never seen 
her call a nurse to do anything for her. 

One day when I went to see her, 
there were two small beds in her 
room. When I inquired about them, 
she said the hospital was so crowded 
that they had put a four-year-old girl 
and a two-year-old baby in with her 
for a few days. 

She was enjoying them, she said, 
except that every day at one o'clock 
the shades were all pulled down, and 
everybody (herself included) had to 
take a two-hour nap. She laughed as 
if it were a good joke on her. 

She is making progress in her 
studies, and will, I am sure, complete 
her work so that she may go on with 
her class. One day during the spring 
I received word indirectly that Bev- 
erly seemed to be lying down on the 
job as far as her studies were con- 
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cerned; so I went over to see if I 
could find out why. 

She told me that her back had been 
“jumping,” and as her doctor was out 
of town and couldn't examine her for 
a few days, she had decided to keep 
as quiet as possible, which made it 
impossible for her to do school work. 

When I asked her why she hadn’t 
told her teacher the reason she said 
she hated to be thought a sissy! 

In a few weeks she is to have an- 
other cast—one that will permit her 
to stand, but not to sit. Then about 
two months later she will have a light, 
walking cast, in which she will be able 
to live a nearly normal existence. 


Truly “With Honor” 


Right now she is worried for fear 
the walking cast won’t be on in time 
for her to come to her class day exer- 
cises in June. But I am determined 
that she shall be there, and take part 
in the program, even though we have 
to have a couch on the stage for her. 
Although we don’t have a real grad- 
uation from eighth grade, I feel that 
Beverly is truly graduating “with 
honor.” 


—Dorotny C. CHEessMAN, Teacher, 
Grade 8, Von Steuben School, Peoria 








Years of experience and 
research by 

Lennes, Rogers, 

and Traver 

bring America’s pupils... 















LEARNING ARITHMETIC 








A BASIC SERIES FOR GRADES 3-8 


The successful use of more than twenty-five million copies of our 
materials of instruction in arithmetic by satisfied teachers is a 
convincing argument in favor of 


® Simple and direct explanations 

® Problems and exercises based on experience 
® Visual aids to illustrate abstract processes 

® Self-testing at regular intervals 

® Abundant maintenance exercises 


Learning Arithmetic provides all of these in its step-by-step intro- 
duction of skill after skill in 
logical sequence. Your pupils yy 
will gain in achievement when §% ‘< , 
they study Learning Arithmetic. (ees 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 
Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 

















































Two Ideal Books for Post-War Study 


Please Ask for 
Circulars 
603 and 506 








WORLD HISTORY 
Smith-Muzzey-Lloyd 


Covers world history through Japan’s surrender and the San Francisco 
Conference. European history is not unduly emphasized at the expense 
of other vitally important regions. North and South America, Russia, 
the Far East, Africa and Australasia receive full treatment. Properly 
balanced in its presentation of periods of time — devotes four chapters 
to World War II. 

Full attention is paid the arts and sciences, business and industry, 
agriculture and commerce, social, economic, political and religious life. 
Handsomely illustrated. Easy, interesting style. 


ONE WORLD IN THE MAKING 
William G. Carr 


An authoritative explanation of the United Nations organization, its 
reasons for being, charter, objectives and machinery. The author was 
consultant to the U. S. delegation at the San Francisco Conference. 
Profusely illustrated with photographs, maps and charts. 








2301 


Chicago 16, 
Prairie Ave. 
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To and from the Pacific Coast and 
California, take your travel thrills 
the Canadian Pacific way. See 
scenery you will never forget! From 
your front row seat in comfortable 
Canadian Pacific trains, the mag- 
nificent snow-capped Canadian 
Rockies pass by in review. 


Glorious Banff — the luxurious 
Banff Springs Hotel — mountain 
lodges are on your way, opening 
June 6. Stop over for golf, tennis, 
swimming, fishing, hiking, riding. 


Enjoy quiet, efficient service and 
the excellent food that are famed 
Canadian Pacific tradition. For you 
who demand and enjoy travel lux- 
ury—TRAVEL CANADIAN PACIFIC. 


Inquire about round-trip rail 
fares, Alaska trips from your local 
agent or Canadian Pacific. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Selection, education, and professionalization of school 
personnel is an important piece of unfinished business. 


By W. E. Peik 





Discriminating Selection 

Each American teacher of today 
should be selected with great care 
from the top one-fourth of high-school 
rank for native ability and general 
scholarship. He should also be select- 
ed from the top one-fourth or one-half 
for personality, which must usually 
include as much inspirational power 
as we can get, also the best personal 
ideals and physical vigor. Real pro- 
fessional teaching is no work for the 
average, the weak, and the ill. 

In my institution, at least for the 
academic year of 1937-’38 as many 
persons tried to get into teaching from 
the lowest one-half of high-schooi 
scholastic ability as from the highest 
one-half, while one-half of the highest 
10 percent and two-thirds of the high- 
est 30 percent in Minnesota high- 
school scholarship went to no post 
high-school institution of any sort. 
What a challenge to guidance! What 
an opportunity to develop a source of 
better prospects for our profession ! 


Functional General Education 


In general education at the high- 
school and college levels, we have the 
greatest weakness of teacher prepara- 
tion today in amount, scope, and qual- 
ity. The reports of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education stress the point. 
I refer you again to their publications 
for the elaboration of this point. We 
must work hard to bring about the col- 
lege curriculum reforms that are 
needed here. 

Our general education can be rooted 
but it must not be buried in the social 
heritage, for we are working for a 
present and a future. We cannot ex- 





This article is taken from an 
address before the American As- 
sociation of School Administra- 
tors, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb- 
ruary 28, 1947. Dr. Peik is Dean 
of the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, and is 
chairman of the N.E.A.’s Com- 
mission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. 
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pect too much transfer from mere un- 
derstanding of the culture of the past 
into skill in the preparation of citizens 
for the future, without conscious 
orientation to the problems of the 
present and of the future. Mere erudi- 
tion is no longer education. 


More and Better Technical 
Professional Training 


Our teacher preparing institutions 
have hardly yet scratched the surface 
of real professional education and 
training. No one has yet had the cour- 
age to dd for teachers colleges and 
schools of education what Abraham 
Flexner did for the medical schools. 
I think no single institution has at- 
tained the relative status of profes- 
sional preparation for teaching that 
most top medical institutions have 
since attained in medicine. 

Our elementary teachers are better 
trained for their jobs professionally 
than are our secondary teachers for 
theirs, although elementary teachers 
lack much more in general liberal edu- 
cation for their tasks. 

Yet how many of our elementary 
teachers can perform competently the 
following skills that require technical 
training and much in-service experi- 
ence; follow closely with trained pro- 
fessional eyes and the techniques of 
evaluation the growth of each child; 
determine the level and scope of read- 
ing ability ; build valid informal exam- 
inations; use with professional skill 
the right remedial procedures in all of 
his teaching subjects to a point where 
the expert should be called in? 

How many can follow consistently 
a modern working philosophy of edu- 
cation and translate it into schoolroom 
procedures designed to attain its ob- 
jectives? For example, skillfully ‘so- 
cialize classroom situations so that 
pupils learn to live together without 
confusion and anarchy? Adjust the 
learning procedures of a class to the 
range of grades that is characteristic 
of most single grade classes above the 
fourth? Adjust the curriculum skill- 
fully to available resources of the com- 
munity? Participate in curriculum 
construction? Interpret statistical ar- 
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INSTALLED 





DR. GEORGE D. STODDARD 


On May 16, 1947 Dr. George D. 
Stoddard was formally installed as 
tenth president of the University of 
Illinois in ceremonies in Urbana. Dr. 
Stoddard took office as president of 
the university on July 1, 1946, fol- 
lowing the retirement of Dr. Arthur 
Cutts Willard, but pressing duties, in- 
cluding the largest enrollment in his- 
tory, delayed formal ceremonies. 





ticles? Stimulate development in 
critical as well as creative thinking ? 

The attainment of these profes- 
sional competencies calls for native 
ability, long effort, persistent study, 
the use of completely equipped labor- 
atory schools or child development 
clinics to attain first a potential and 
then an actual skill that ultimately 
may develop into art under proper 
guidance, professional induction, or 
self-direction. These opportunities are 
not yet supplied in full measure. 


The Support of Teacher- 
Preparing Institutions 

There is a great need of better sup- 
port for teacher preparing institutions, 
and their ultimate limitation to those 
institutions which are permitted to do 
a professional job of preparation. 
After all, we normally need only 
90,000 new teachers per year. Seven- 
teen hundred institutions have a part 
in preparing them. As tenure increases 
even less than 90,000 may be required 
annually. At one time we needed 
140,000. 

The staffs of state teachers colleges 
must have the salary range of the best 
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universities in each state. Arts colleges 
in our best universities, the better in- 
dependent arts colleges, state agricul- 
tural colleges, medical schools, and 
engineering schools are relatively 
much better supported as to staff sal- 
aries, laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, which they must have, than are 
corresponding facilities in teacher 
preparing institutions. 

We must not rest as a profession 
until the public, our legislatures, and 
the governing boards of our higher in- 
stitutions see the importance of the 
best possible education and fuller pro- 
fessional training of selected personnel 
for the profession that supervises the 
educational development of our chil- 
dren as future citizens. 

Food production, health service, 
and technical progress to be sure are 
very important. We must have scien- 
tific farming, excellent doctors, and 
good engineers, too ; but more import- 
ant considerations are the souls, the 
brains, and the social outlook of the 
most precious possession of all—our 
children. Teacher preparation as a 
phase of public education often is rele- 
gated to second or third place even in 
otherwise well-supported universities 
and colleges. 





Dr. Donald DuShane 


In the death of Dr. Donald Du- 
Shane, which occurred March 11, 
“the National Education Association 
has lost its most effective fighter, the 
Defense Commission has lost its dyna- 
mic and fearless leader, and the teach- 
ers of America have lost a friend in 
whom they reposed their greatest con- 
fidence.” These are the words of Wil- 
lard E. Givens, executive secretary of 
the National Education Association. 

Dr. DuShane became president of 
the National Education Association 
in 1940. When the Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education was created in 1941, he 
was a logical choice for its executive 
secretary. 

The results in public understanding 
and support of public education which 


are the outgrowth of the nation-wide | 


series of Education and Industry con- 
ferences initiated by the commission, 
and the procedures and techniques de- 
veloped in the numerous investiga- 
tions in behalf of schools and teachers 
conducted by the commission, are a 
legacy which Dr. DuShane leaves with 
the organized teaching profession. 
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“Thanks to EB Films— 
we're ahead of schedule!’’ 


No more long, “overtime” hours for her. 
And, thanks to Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films, she'll stay out front. 
They help her cover the same ground 
faster . .. and do a broader, more effective 
teaching job. 

Today, across America, more and more 
teachers are using them to stimulate 
student interest and imagination. The 
world takes on new reality, depth and 
meaning—right in the classroom. Even 
listless pupils understand faster, learn 
faster. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
prepared by educators specifically for 
classroom use from kindergarten through 
high school. More than 500 subjects are 
correlated to leading textbooks. You fit 
them exactly to your schedules. 

Urge your administration now to press 
for a rounded audio-visual program. 
Upon request, we'll gladly show you 
representative new films . . . and how to 
obtain effective utilization. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Simply write Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 24-D, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


FACTS ABOUT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS— 

1. Over 500 titles cover subjects taught 
from kindergarten through high school. 

2. Unbiased and authentic. Geared to the 
same high standards of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

3. Produced by pioneers in the industry 
over 17 years of experience in making 
classroom films exclusively. 

4. Created by educators in collaboration 
with educators who are recognized as 
authorities in their fields. 

5. Used by leading schools in the 48 states 
and in 22 foreign countries. 


® Just released! “ATOMIC ENERGY,"’ o new 
classroom film vital to an understanding of 
this tous devel i. 





r 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


A Member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
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Winners 


SHAW Finger-Paint 
CRAYOLA wWox Crayon 
PERMA Pressed Crayon 
ARTISTA Tempera Paint 
LECTURERS chalk Crayon 
ARTISTA Water Color 
ARTISTA Powder Paint 
CLAYOLA Modeling Materia! 
GLOAMA Block Printing ink 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 
Dustless Colored Chalk 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


New York 17, N. Y. 

















Inadequate Representation 


The American Association of 
School Administrators meeting in At- 
lantic City, March 5, approved a 
resolution calling for “increased rep- 
resentation of educational leaders inti- 
mately associated with the regular 
operation of public school systems” 
in the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO. 

The resolution pointed out the fact 
that of the ninety members appointed 
to date only one is a superintendent 
of schools and two others are connect- 
ed directly with the public schools. 
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Study produces little evidence on which to base 
hope of early improvement in elementary field. 


0)... slightly more than one-third 
(37.5 percent) as many teachers-in- 
training in Illinois will complete re- 
quirements for a standard elementary 
certificate at the close of this school 
year as were completing required 
training in 1941.* 

In. this respect Illinois is at a dis- 
advantage as compared with the total 
for all states served by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, even though in 
the reporting states of the North Cen- 
tral region the number preparing to 
enter the elementary teaching field is 
this year but 45.7 percent of the num- 
ber preparing in 1941. 

These figures are revealed by the 
fourth annual survey of Teacher Sup- 
ply and Demand made for the North 
Central Association by Ray C. Maul, 
registrar of the Emporia (Kansas) 
State Teachers College, and presented 
at the association’s annual convention 
in Chicago, March 26. 

The North Central area embraces 
twenty states, extending from’ West 
Virginia to Arizona, and from Arkan- 
sas to Minnesota. 

“Prospects for real improvement in 
the elementary field remain gloomy,” 
Mr. Maul says. “No state can aban- 
don the practice of issuing elementary 
emergency certificates in 1947, and no 
state can make significant progress in 
raising its requirements for a standard 
elementary certificate. Many of the 
twenty states are at an extremely low 
level. It seems doubtful that prepara- 
tion of four, three, or even two years 
of college work can be demanded for 
an indefinite number of years to 
come. 

“The tragedy lies in the fact that 
although a few states have profes- 
sionalized elementary teaching with 
high requirements, a majority of the 
states, when and if they can abandon 
the issuance of emergency certificates, 
will resume operation on standards 
which are pitifully low. 

“An important challenge to educa- 
tional leadership is to see that recently 

"The present Certificating Act did not become 
effective until July 1, 1943. Thus the 1941 figures 
include those who were qualifying with sixty or 


more semester hours, as well as 120 semester 
hours. 
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improved salaries are not used for the 
employment of such poorly prepared 
teachers that the public will withdraw 
such measures of financial support as 
it has recently given,” Mr. Maul 
declared. 

The trend is now up in the produc- 
tion of high-school teachers to meet 
standard certificate requirements, the 
survey reveals. The 1947 total will be 
75.3 percent of the 1941 total whereas 
the 1946 total was only 59.1 percent, 
and the 1945 total was only 46.9 per- 
cent of the 1941 total.+ 

These figures indicate that colleges 
are producing high-school teachers in 
sufficient number to meet the demand 
in certain fields, but that the 1947 
supply in numerous other fields will 
yet be inadequate. 

Distribution of college students now 
completing requirements for high- 
school certificates is in no way related 
to the demands in the various teaching 
fields, Mr. Maul finds. The outstand- 
ing example is men’s physical educa- 
tion, where the production this year 
will be approximately one and one- 
half times the number produced in 
1941. Again, in women’s physical edu- 
cation, in speech, in industrial arts, 
and in library science the number pro- 
duced in 1947 will exceed or approx- 
imate the number produced in 1941.t 

On the other hand, in such fields 
as home economics, English, agricul- 
ture, art, and some of the sciences the 
1947 production will be scarcely more 
than one-half the number produced in 
1941. Social science, which was regu- 
larly the most overcrowded field dur- 
ing the decade prior to the war, also 
shows very rapid increases. 


Counseling and Selection 
Indicated - 
The 1947 reports point unmistak- 
ably to the need for (a) more effective 
counseling at the college level and (b) 
establishment of selective measures. 
An inescapable conclusion to be 
drawn from the survey, Mr. Maul 


tIllinois shows like improvement; the 1947 total 
is 77.7 percent of the 1941 total. There is a 
slight dip, however, as compared with the total 
for 1946. 

tIllinois has not experienced this disproportion 
ate increase in men’s and women’s physical edu 
cation, and in the other fields named increases 
are needed. 
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. If universal ability to read 
and write were an adequate 
means of maintaining peace, the 
First and Second World Wars 
would not have occurred. Liter- 
ate people made the great and 
terrible wars of the Twentieth 
Century. 

Illiterate people have at least 
this much bliss from their ignor- 
ance: they lack the knowledge 
necessary to fight a modern war. 

Fundamental education for all 
will help, but it will not auto- 
matically bring peace and free- 
dom and prosperity. The kind 
and quality of education, more 
even that its distribution and 
quantity, determine whether it 
is a force for good or evil. 

—Wittam G. Carr, Associate 
secretary, N.E.A., in a lecture deliv- 
ered at the Sorbonne, Paris, France, 


on November 21, 1946 during 
UNESCO MONTH. 











declares, is that the Nation may very 
quickly pass from shortage of teach- 
ers of all types to a surplus of teachers 
in certain fields. 

The challenges here are (a) the 
development of techniques whereby 
anticipated needs in each teaching 
area can be measured and used to 
control the number produced, (b) the 
development of measures whereby 
only the most highly superior will be 
encouraged or permitted to complete 
preparation for the certificate, and (c) 
the increase in standards which will 
assure a uniformly high quality of 
instructional service. 


Threat to Salary Structure 


Perhaps the most serious threat to 
the entire salary structure now being 
improved throughout the Nation lies 
in these three areas. 

Most of the school authorities con- 
tacted by Mr. Maul declare that the 
high-school program throughout the 
area has suffered tremendously be- 
cause of the necessity of eliminating 
certain school activities and subjects. 
Fields mentioned most frequently as 
being affected were agriculture, in- 
dustrial arts, physical education, com- 
merce, science, mathematics, music, 
and home economics. 

A year ago much optimism pre- 
vailed that a large number of former 
teachers would return to the profes- 
sion from war industries. Current 
reports do not bear out this assump- 
tion, Mr. Maul states. 
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TAX ELECTION 
(Continued from page 240) 


The two unit districts—widely sep- 
arated geographically—that continued 
well-planned and extensive programs 
of public information three months, 
the longest period reported—each 
polled a relatively large vote and co- 
incidentally carried their proposals by 
a better than twelve-to-one majority. 


School Services Stressed 


Most schools built their programs 
around the idea of maintaining exist- 
ing school services in the face of in- 
creased costs or providing improved 
or expanded school services. Such 
phrases as “an improved program for 
the schools,” “let’s open kindergar- 
tens,” and “save our school system’”’ 
were used. The need to raise teachers 
salaries where emphasized was gener- 
ly related to maintaining the educa- 
tional program for the children and 
young people of the community. 


Press a Strong Ally 


The local press was a strong ally. 
Editorials, explanatory articles, state- 
ments by board members, endorse- 
ments by groups and individuals, paid 
advertisements, news items, stories 
with supporting editorials, question- 
and-answer articles, and letters to the 
editors were mentioned. 

Second in prevalence to use of the 
press was the presentation of speak- 
ers before group meetings. Practice 
here varied from “superintendent to 
P-T-A” to “speakers bureau—all im- 
portant groups reached.” 

Specially called mass meetings were 
held in two districts. In one of them 
there were two mass meetings, spon- 
sored respectively by a service club 
and an organization to promote civic 
understanding. 


Radio Little Used 


The big surprise came in the com- 
paratively small use of radio. Two- 
thirds of the districts reported “none.” 
Only one made extensive use of broad- 
cast appeals to the voters. 

The telephone was a much used 
medium, particularly in rounding up 
the vote. Workers’ meetings, faculty 
meetings, student rallies, and personal 
contacts received frequent mention. 

The various phases of the cam- 
paigns were co-ordinated through the 
superintendent of schools, or the 
P-T-A Council, or a faculty committee. 

In two-thirds of the reporting dis- 
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tricts teachers took part in the cam- 
paigns. Public reaction to their par- 
ticipation was described as “whole- 
some,” “favorable,” “excellent.” In 
only two districts was it negative and 
in one of these the criticism was de- 


scribed as “not significant.” 
The Indispensable P-T-A 


The Parent-Teacher Association 
outdistanced all others in frequency 
of mention as the lay group “most 
helpful.” It was given special atten- 
tion in the scheduling of speakers, 
members were represented in radio 
broadcasts, they made up telephone 
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committees, city P-T Councils served 
as campaign co-ordinators, the local 
P-T-A was sometimes the group 
through which teacher activity func- 
tioned, and Parent-Teacher workers 
helped to get out the vote on election 
day. 

Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, 
Labor, and Lions followed in that or- 
der as “most helpful” lay groups, but 
such ordination is difficult because of 
the use of such terms as “all service 
clubs,” or “civic,” or “fraternal” or- 
ganizations. Practically all such groups 
usually found in the larger commu- 
nities are named. 

One unit district that had carried 
on a highly organized and diversified 
program of public information named 
the county taxpayers federation as 
one of those being “‘most helpful.” 

Ten of the eighteen reporting su- 
perintendents believe that the cam- 
paign contributed to a better under- 
standing of school problems, but their 
approach to this outcome varied. Six 
of them conducted highly organized 
community-wide campaigns. The 
other four relied upon school em- 
ployes, school board, and patrons for 
most, active support. 

Inferences to be drawn from the re- 
ports are that the latter group of 
superintendents feel that they have a 
nucleus of workers whose experience 
in this campaign has resulted in their 
improved understanding of the educa- 
tional and finance problems of their 


election, however favorable they may 
have been to the proposal, identified 


‘themselves with the successful admin- 


istration of the school program to the 
degree that would have been the case 
had they participated actively in the 
campaign and voted? 

Is it possible that in the relatively 
large non-voting group reported by 
some districts there may be a latent 
opposition that will arise to plague the 
schools the next time a critical situa- 
tion develops? 

What are the implications for a 
continuing program of school-public 
relations ? 


LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 242) 


spite of support for the bill by the 
Chicago Teachers Union and many 
civic, professional, and business or- 
ganizations in Chicago—and political 
considerations, pro and con, conspired 
to defeat the bill on third reading. 
Unless the Chicago forces, under 
Mayor Kennelly’s leadership, and 
with the co-operation of Governor 
Green and the legislative leaders, both 
Republican and Democrat, tackle the 
proposals purely from the viewpoint 
of educational welfare, S.B. 60, the 
corresponding bill in the Senate, will 
die “a-borning.” This may not happen. 
Of four bills pertaining to the edu- 
cation of handicapped children only 
one, S.B. 201, is likely to experience 








respective districts. 


School and Community 


These persons can be depended 
upon in their ordinary community 
contacts to act as agents of enlighten- 
ment on school problems. Further- 
more, many who did not actively par- 
ticipate in the campaign were reached 
with information about the educa- 
tional needs of boys and girls and the 
financial problems of the district. 

The superintendents who were able 
to launch community-wide campaigns 
and enlist the active support of many 
individuals and groups, made a crit- 
ical situation the means of dramatiz- 
ing educational needs. This procedure 
identifies school with community. Both 
workers and those who went to the 
polls and voted for the proposal have 
identified themselves with the educa- 
tional welfare of boys and girls. 

Such conclusions suggest some 
questions. Have those who were not 
“bothered” about voting in the school 
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difficulty. It would raise the excess 
cost maximum reimbursement for the 
mentally handicapped from $100 to 
$250. The appropriation increases in- 
volved constitute the major hurdle. 


Extended Opportunity 


S.B. 269 covering all maladjusted 
children, S.B. 270, allowing transpor- 
tation reimbursement for pupils edu- 
cated in out-of-district centers, and 
S.B. 271, allowing the county super- 
intendent to call school boards to- 
gether to consider the determination 
of common centers for special educa- 
tion offerings, will likely have easier 
progress. 

H.B. 363, the junior college bill, 
providing State aid, will very likely 
lack administration support because it 
involves additional State appropria- 
tions of a million dollars. Much work 
will have to be done to secure any 
appropriation for this purpose. 

The proposed reductions in local 
taxing power, the proposed limited 
State aid increases, the failure to pro- 
vide for extended school services, and 
similar proposals dictate the necessity 
for hard, efficient legislative work on 
the part of all friends of education. 
Schools will be “sold down the river” 
unless positive local reactions in be- 
half of schools save the day. 


May Deter Harmful Legislation 


Approximately 1200 school-board 
members and administrators met at 
Springfield May 7 to discuss school 
finance problems, tax and state-aid 
bills. Their visitations at the State 
House later the same day will help to 
deter harmful legislation. 


MENTAL HEALTH 
(Continued from page 237) 
How to Deal with the Problem 

1. Waat Can Be DONE For THE 
TeacHER Berore He ENTERS THE 
PRoFESSION ?—The first step should 
be increased emphasis in our teach- 
er training institutions upon basic 
courses in psychology and mental hy- 
giene. A thorough knowledge of the 
dangers of mental ill health among 
teachers should enable at least some 
to avoid the pitfalls and cause others 
to refrain from becoming teachers 
when they discover that they are un- 
suited to the profession. 

Many school systems require a 
physical examination for the new 
teacher. Why not a personality exami- 
nation? There is a definite possibility 
of progress in this field. Of course, 
tests will need to be devised. Stand- 
ards must be set. Competent psy- 
chiatrists would need to administer 
the examination. 


Selection at Source 


By this means we should be able 
to keep out of the teaching profession 
those who definitely are unfitted for 
it. The financing of such a program 
will be a difficult problem, but it 
should be solved. 

2. How Can WE Protect THOSE 
TEACHERS Wuo Have Goop MeEN- 
TAL HEALTH?—The logical answer 
lies in removing the causes and condi- 
tions of mental maladjustment. Here 
are some things that can be done to 
smooth the path of teachers. 

a) The teacher must be permitted 
to live as a normal citizen of the com- 
munity and be allowed the same priv- 
ileges as others. Unfair restrictions 
upon his habits and actions must be 
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removed. Wholesome social contacts 
must be permitted. Married women 
should be allowed to teach. The teach- 
er must not be subjected to the whims 
of pressure groups. 

Sympathetic Supervision 

b) The school program must be 
organized to include the welfare of 
the teacher as well as that of the 
student. Sympathetic supervision is 
needed. 

A teacher must be backed by the 
superintendent when he makes deci- 
sions concerning students. A teacher 
should be allowed to share in impor- 
tant decisions. His views should be 
sought and respected. He should re- 
ceive praise for work well done. 

A teacher should receive the same 
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treatment trom his superiors that 
they expect him to give the students. 
A teacher should not be overloaded 
with work, so that he has no time for 
recreation. 

c) The lot of the teacher should 
be improved financially. Adequate 
compensation and security of tenure 
are likely to be the keystones to a 
happy and successful teaching career. 
Also teachers should strive for equal 
salaries for all levels of the school 
system. When experience and train- 
ing are equal, the first-grade teacher 
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should receive as much pay as the 
twelfth-grade teacher. 

d) Strong professional organiza- 
tions should exist and all teachers 
should participate in their ‘activities. 
‘These organizations should concern 
themselves with problems affecting 
the morale and welfare of all teachers 
as well as students. 


Personal Inventory 


e) The teacher, personally, should 
take stock of himself. He should ap- 
praise his own qualifications and try 
to correct his shortcomings. He should 
look to his personal appearance, for 
neatness and attractiveness lend poise 
and corfidence. He should cultivate 
community friends and participate in 
community activities. He should look 
to his professional growth through 
reading, extra courses, summer camp- 
work, travel, and similar activities. 

The teacher should look to his own 
health, not neglecting it until ill health 
affects his handling of the children in 
the classroom. 

He should attempt to eliminate the 
causes of worry. He should sublimate 
his normal drives to serve the welfare 
of himself and his students. 


If a woman is finding matrimony 


elusive, she must accept spinsterhood ~ 


gracefully and not abuse {':e children 
because she lacks companionship. 

3. WHat Can Be Done To Iu- 
pROVE MENTAL HEALTH ?—The sane 
things that were suggested as means 
of preventing maladjustment might 
be used to cure it. School authorities 
need to remove contributory causes 
and correct undesirable situations. 
Communities should be more lenient 
in their judgment of the school teach- 
er. And the teacher must do his part 
to assure normality. If he is in a rut, 
he should turn to new forms of re- 
creation and relaxation and should 
seek new companions and activities. 

The teacher must make a conscious 
effort to correct the conditions of his 
maladjustment. He must try to elimi- 
nate worry and attempt .to be sym- 
pathetic and understanding with co- 
workers and pupils. He must replace 
a haughty, mean, or ill-tempered atti- 
tude with kindness, fairness, toler- 
ance, and good humor. 

The emotionally stable teacher will 
ever strive for complete adjustment 
of his personality to the exacting 
needs of teaching children. 
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ADMINISTRATOR’S ETHICS 

(Continued from page 232) 
keeps abreast of the latest and best 
thinking directly and indirectly bear- 
ing upon education. He does this 
through study, reading, attendance at 
professional meetings, enrollment in 
special classes for advanced degrees, 
and by every other means he finds at 
his command. 

He is a professional leader of pro- 
fessional people and must be well 
posted in educational psychology, 
philosophy, administration, supervi- 
sion, and in addition must be a master 
teacher. 


Skill in Public Relations 


i) The administrator is the inter- 
preter of the schools to the public, at 
least in his own community. By means 
of speeches, group discussions, news- 
paper releases, bulletins, reports, and 
other writings he carries the message 
of the schools to all who will listen 
or read. The skill to do this job of 
public relations well is a necessity 
among the many and varied qualities 
required of the good administrator. 

j) Lay organizations will seek the 
school administrator for membership. 
He must be a “joiner,” yet more than 
“just a joiner.” After all, he repre- 
sents his profession wherever he goes, 
and all that he says and does assumes 
added significance because of the im- 
portance of his position in the com- 
munity. To the degree that he lives 
up to the expectations of the lay pub- 
lic, will he be able to win their support 
for the educational program which he 
sponsors. 

A part of the secret of success in 
this area lies in the school man’s un- 
derstanding something of business, 
industry, and other professions in or- 
der that he may intelligently discuss 
problems in these fields with his lay 
friends and acquaintances. 

k) The administrator must not 
only observe these standards of con- 
duct and regulate his life by them, 
but he must also strive ever td raise 
the standards of his profession to a 
higher level. It is a life of eternal 
vigilance, even of consecration. To 
him who lives it fully, unselfishly, 
and with consummate skill, there is no 
greater joy that can be experienced 
by one mortal being. 

e. = 

There is little possibility that this 
article contains much, if anything, 
that is new on the subject of ethics. 
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It may be, however, that it has served 
as a useful review of an important 
subject. Guideposts are needed at 
brief and regular intervals in our 
daily lives, and their messages need 
to be properly interpreted. ~ 

A sound code of ethics grounded 
in a strong social philosophy estab- 
lishes such guideposts for superin- 
tendents and principals who adminis- 
ter the schools of our Nation. 

It takes real men and women to 
live up to the standards thus estab- 
lished for our school administrators. 
God grant that we may always have 
such men and women at the head of 
Amerita’s educational system! 

GEOGRAPHY 
(Continued from page 238) 
mester of work; but it has been a 
field which has challenged the highest 
endeavors of the best students in the 
school. 

The teaching of geography in the 
modern secondary school needs no 
justification to persons who are stu- 
dents of world affairs today. It 
acquaints students with the basic facts 
and principles governing the lives of 
people in this complex world and 
gives them a knowledge of why there 
are disorder and misunderstanding. 

The two recent world wars, the 
problems of peace, world trade and 
commerce, and the hatreds and mis- 
understandings of the peoples of the 
world today can be fully compre- 
hended only if one has a general 
knowledge of the earth base on which 
all human action must occur. 


Courses Outlined 

In May, 1946, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction at Springfield 
issued a bulletin on High School 
Geography. In it a one-year course is 
outlined in detail with six additional 
semester courses outlined more brief- 
ly. The several courses given at the 
University High School are the 
courses outlined in that bulletin. 

The materials in the bulletin are 
suggestive only, and may be modified 
to meet the needs of any high school. 
The further and most important con- 
sideration, however, is that trained 
teachers be employed to teach the 
geography courses. If that is done, 
and support of the administrative 
officials is forthcoming, geography 
will become popular in all of the high 
schools of the State as it has become 
in University High School at Illinois 
State Normal University. 
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1.S.N.U. Dean to Germany 


Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, dean of Illinois 
State Normal University, is serving as an 
educational consultant in Germany at the 
invitation of the War Department. He is 
working as.a curriculum specialist in the 
field of teacher education, and is assigned 
to the American zone. ‘ 

Dean DeYoung expects to return to the 
campus with the opening of the summer 
session June 28. Prior to that time, he will 
be in Washington for a short conference 
period upon his return from Germany. 

Among Dean DeYoung’s publications is a 
book, Introduction to American Public Edu- 
cation, now being used in the Italian version 
by the Allied Commission in Italy. 


Supervisors to Confer at DeKalb 


The forty-second annual meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision 
took place at the Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College May 9. Dr. Otto Gabel 
was chairman of the program committee. 
The conference theme was “Education 
Through Understanding.” 

Dr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, was the banquet 
speaker. 

Dr. W. A. Brownell, of the Duke Uni- 
versity department of education, led~ the 
mathematics conference group. Dr. Viola 
Theman, of Northwestern University, and 
S. I. Hayakawa, of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, led the Language Arts group. 

Dr. Elbert W. Burr, of the University of 
Chicago Laboratory School, handled the 
social studies, and Dr. William C. Reavis, 
also of Chicago, dealt with administrative 
leadership. 


Future Teachers Tour 


Members of the Rupert R. Simpkins 
Chapter of Future Teachers of America 
made a four-days’ tour of schools and other 
places of educational interest in Chicago 
and suburbs, March 26 to 29. 


Service to County 
Reorganization Committees 


Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick, Washington, D. C., 
executive secretary of the Rural Youth of 
the United States of America, and a prom- 
inent rural sociologist, was brought to 
scuthern Illinois during the week of April 
14 by Southern Illinois Normal University. 
Dr. Kirkpatrick served as a special con- 
sultant for the three Southern Illinois blocks 
of county school reorganization committees, 
and addressed students and faculty of the 
university's college of education. 
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ucational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Dr. Kirkpatrick’s visit was the latest in a 
series of services to school reorganization 
committees sponsored by the university. 

A university committee of consultants is 
currently circulating a weekly series of 
newspaper articles to southern Illinois 
papers on reorganization problems. 


Faculty Publications 


A number of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity faculty members are the authors of 
publications recently printed and of others 
to appear in print in the near future. Among 
those soon to appear are books by Dr. Stella 
Henderson, Dr. H. A. Peterson, Dr. Miriam 
Gray, and Dr. John A. Kinneman. 

Dr. Henderson’s book, Introduction to 
Philosophy of Education, is to appear in 
the fall. Before his death in January, Dr. 
Peterson signed a contract calling for the 
publication of his psychology textbook this 
spring. Dr. Gray’s book, The Physical Edu- 
cation Demonstration—A Creative Power, 
is to be released this month. Dr. Kinneman’s 
textbook, The Community and American 
Seciology, is expected to be off the press 
in early summer. 

Among books by I.S.N.U. faculty mem- 
bers recently published are two co-authored 
by Dr. Esther French and Dr. Richard G. 
Browne. Dr. French’s book is entitled Bet- 
ter Teaching Through Testing. The co- 
author working with her was Dr. M. Gladys 
Scott, of the State University of Iowa. Dr. 
Browne’s book is called Our Civic Life and 
Progress, and Emil Faith, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, -served as the co-author. The 
book is a revision of an earlier one by Mr. 
Faith and a University of Wisconsin pro- 
fessor. 

Two books recently revised were co- 
authored by members of the I.S.N.U. In- 
dustrial Arts department faculty. Professor 
A. W. Dragoo collaborated in both—Gen- 
eral Shop Electricity and General Shop 
Metal Work. Professor H. O. Reed was the 
co-author working with him on the latter 
publication. Professor Reed also is the au- 
thor of a manual recently printed. It is 
called The Midget Wiggly Block Test 
for Mechanical Ability. 


Professional Relations Institute 


Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb, will conduct its seventh an- 
nual Institute on Professional Relations on 
campus July 30, according to Charles E. 
Howell, chairman. of the Institute commit- 
tee. The program this year will deal with 
the relationship between Education and 
Labor. 

This will be the last of a series of three 
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such programs dealing with the relation of 
the schools to segments of the economy. The 
first treated with the schools and Agricul- 
ture, the second with the schools and In- 
dustry. ; 


Accompanies Student Delegates 


Mrs. Ruth L. Zimmerman, dean of women 
at the Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, and two student delegates from West- 
ern’s W.A.W.S. attended the National Con- 
vention of the Association of Women 
Students at the University of Minnesota, 
April 9-12. 


“Colseybur” Collection Published 


A booklet containing a collection of poems 
and quips written by the late Franklyn L. 
Andrews, long-time adviser to student pub- 
lications at Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, has recently been published as a 
college bulletin. Mr. Andrews’ writings for 
the Eastern Teachers News under the title 
“Colseybur” were for years widely read and 
copied. The best of them have been selected 
and put in permanent form by Professors 
Kevin Guinagh and Francis Palmer, who 
have succeeded Mr. Andrews as advisers to 
student publications. The. booklet is titled, 
appropriately, “Colseybur.” 

As a courtesy to Mr. Andrews’ many 
friends and acquaintances, copies of “Colsey- 
bur” are being mailed by the public rela- 
tions office to all who request it. 


Scholarship Recipient 


Miss Avis Frank, of Carbondale, a senior 
Physical Education student at Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University, has been awarded 
a scholarship at the University of Illinois 
for 1947-48, one of five granted by that in- 
stitution each year to graduates of the five 
State-supported teachers colleges and nor- 
mal universities. In addition, Miss Frank 
has been awarded the extra $500 stipend 
presented to the top-ranking one of the 
five scholarship recipients. 


Graduate School Grows - 


Two additional Illinois State Normal 
University departments will begin the of- 
fering of graduate work with the opening 
of the University intersession June 7. These 
are the department of Physical Science and 
the department of Health and Physical Ed- 


‘ ucation for Women. Other I.S.N.U. depart- 


ments now giving advanced courses include 
those of Biological Science, Education and 
Psychology, English, Foreign Language, 
geography, mathematics, and Social Science. 

The University Graduate School, opened 
in 1944, has had a steady growth. Already 
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it has granted eleven Master of Science in 
Education degrees. There are sixty-one 
students now registered, and a large influx 
of both new and former students is ex- 
pected this summer. 

Dr. R. U. Gooding heads the Physical 
Science department recently approved for 
the offering of graduate courses ; Dr. Esther 
French, the Women’s Physical Education 
department, also given recognition. Dr. 
Chris A. DeYoung is dean of the I.S.N.U. 
Graduate School. 


Exhibit and P.T. Clinic Planned 


The summer school program at Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
will include two programs of general in- 
terest which will take place cortturrently, 
July 22-23: the annual exhibit of school 
books, visual aids, and teaching aid mate- 
rials and the Parent-Teacher Association 


clinic. 
Guidance Conference 


The second annual Guidance Conference, 
sponsored by the Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation of the State of Illinois and the West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, was 
held on Western’s campus on Saturday, 
March 22. Speakers for the conference in- 
cluded Mr. Walter F. Johnson, University of 
Minnesota; Mr. Leo G. Bent, W.I.S.T.C.; 
Mr. Bernard J. Young, W.I.S.T.C.; Mr. 
H. A. Renwich, Bushnell; Father Joseph 
Murral, Springfield; and Mr. W. S. Dy- 
singer, Jacksonville. 


Veterans Move Into 
Campus Emergency Housing 


The first of 166 veterans who will this 
spring move into dormitories and apart- 
ments on the Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College campus set up housekeeping 
just after the Easter vacation. As rapidly 
as the veterans entitled to the emergency 
housing can complete furnishing their apart- 
ments and dormitory rooms, the units are 
being put in use. When all are filled, there 
will be 226 veterans living in campus ac- 
commodations. 


High-School Seniors Entertained 


A Hospitality Week-end for two high 
ranking seniors from each southern Illinois 
high school was held at Southern Illinois 
Normal University April 25 and 26. The 
seniors were guests at university. student 
residences, attended classes, and in other 
ways became “college students” for the 
two days. 


Eastern Alumni Day May 24 


Plans for an Alumni Day at Eastern are 
taking shape for May 24. Glenn Bennett, 
an alumnus now with the staff of the sec- 
retary-general of the UNO, will speak, and 
a luncheon is being planned. Officers of all 
County Eastern State Clubs will meet in 





executive session, according to Stanley 





Elam, alumni services director. 


Guests of College 


Over nine hundred high-school seniors 
were guests of the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College on Friday, March 21, at 
the eighth annual Guest Day program. Mr. 
Walter J. Johnson, director of student per- 
sonnel at the University of Minnesota, ad- 
dressed the seniors, teachers, and school 
administrators on “Present-Day Vocational 
and Educational Problems of Youth.” 

Campus Cafeteria Progresses 

Work began in March on the cafeteria at 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
which by the end of the school year is ex- 
pected to provide meals for 600 students. 
Complete furnishings and equipment have 
been secured for it, according to President 
R. G. Buzzard. 


Service Day Observed 


A high school “Science Day” jointly 
sponsored by the Illinois Junior Academy 
of Science and Southern Illinois Normal 
University was held on the university cam- 
pus April 19. Each participating high school 
entered exhibits, science movies including 
a new film on the atomic bomb were shown, 
and a feature address was given by Dr. 
A. J. Carlson, professor emeritus, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


College Chorus on Tour 


The mixed chorus of the Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, under the direction 
of Mr. Forrest I. Wanninger, gave con- 
certs in the following high schools during 
April 8, 9, and 10: 


Increased Enrollments 


A total of 976 teachers and other adults 
are enrolled in the twenty-two extension 
courses which Southern Illinois Normal 
University is conducting this spring in nine- 
teen southern Illinois communities. This en- 
rollment is substantially above the 880 total 
enrollment last fall. 


Power Plant Extension 


An extension to the power plant at East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College is well 
under way. The increased facilities will 
make possible servicing the entire group of 
buildings provided for in the State’s twenty- 
five year plan for the Eastern campus. 


Band Tour 


The concert band of the Western Illinois 
State Teachers College made a three-day 
tour of high schools in western Illinois on 
March 18, 19, and 20. The schools visited 
were: Bushnell, Farmington, Galva, Gales- 
burg, Stronghurst, Dallas City, Bradford, 
Toulon, and Cambridge. Mr. Arthur L. 
Fritschel is director of the band. 


Summer Workshops Announced 


Two off-campus and two campus work- 
shops especially designed to meet the in- 
dividual needs of elementary and rural 
teachers have been planned for this sum- 
mer by Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, according to Dr. Bryan Heise, exten- 
sion director. 

The Flora and the campus workshops are 
built around the new State Curriculum 
Guide, but the Mt. Vernon class will study 
conservation of natural resources, with lec- 
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Vanderbilt Better Tours 
California, Colorado, New York, New England, Smoky 
Mts.. New Orleans, Black Hills, Pacific Northwest, 
ana in lowstone, . ‘ 
Ozarks, Florida, Eastern Canada, Gaspe. 
Literature on Request 


RAMONA H. HEALY 
59 East Madison St. Phone Franklin 7825 
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VACATION LOANS 


Spring is here and vacation is not far away. Are you planning a real vacation 
this year? Don't hesitate because of lack of ready funds. 


Make your plans and secure the necessary cash from us. $50 to $300 on your own 
signature with 15 months or less to repay. No payments required during summer 
months. Charges made for actual time used. 


Write for information on our complete loan service for Teachers. 


L.T. BAKER AND COMPANY 


Under State 
30 W. WASHINGTON STREET 


Supervision 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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tures, movies, slides, and field trips planned 
for the two weeks session. 


Rural Progress Day 


The eighteenth Rural Progress Day was 
held at the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College on Friday, April 11. The general 
theme of the program planned for children, 
teachers, and parents from the rural schools 
in western Illinois was “Rural Schools 
Face the Future.” 


Eastern Band Tour 


A spring tour covering over 250 miles 
took the Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College marching band to seven eastern 
Illinois cities during April 21, 22, and 23, 
according to Dr. R. D. Anfinson, director. 
Farthest points were Danville and Carmi. 


School Health Institute 


A two-day Institute on the School Health 
Program was held March 17 and 18 at 
Southern Illinois Normal University for 
school administrators, teachers, and public 
health workers. 

Two national health leaders were special 
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consultants for the institute: Miss Alberta 
Wilson, associate director of the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
and Miss Louisa Eskridge, health educa- 
tion consultant, U. S. Public Health Service. 


Buildings Allocated to College 

Southern Illinois Normal University has 
been allocated temporary physical plant 
space totaling 18,000 square feet by the Fed- 
eral Works Agency to provide additional 
space urgently needed to care for veteran 
enrollment. Six barracks from George 
Army Air Field, Lawrenceville, will be 
moved to the campus and remodeled to fur- 
nish library reading room, office, and class- 
room space. 

Attend Meetings in East 

Dr. W. P. Morgan, president emeritus, 
and Dr. F. A. Beu, president of the West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, attend- 
ed the A.A.T.C. and N.E.A. meetings at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 25 to 
March 6. Dr. Morgan is a member of the 
accrediting committee and Dr. Beu is a 
member of the nominating committee and 
Safety Education committee of the A.A.T.C. 


Junior Leadership 
Training Centers 


From June 3 to 13, 1947, Camp 
Clear Fork, Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
will again be the site of a leadership 
training center of the American 
Junior Red Cross. Approximately one 
hundred students from schools in the 
southern Midwest (Illinois included) 
will attend. 

The northern Midwest will be 
served by a similar center at Lyman 
Lodge, Lake Minnetonka, Excelsior, 
Minnesota. Dates for the latter are 
August 18 to 29. Delegates from 
northern Illinois chapters may find 
this a more convenient center. 

Adults who are experienced in 
youth camp management as well as 
in Junior Red Cross leadership will 
supervise the activities, but delegates 
will elect their own camp leaders to 
plan and ‘manage the training center 
in a truly democratic manner. 

Delegates will be chosen by chap- 
ter Junior Red Cross adult leaders 
and the Junior Red Cross members 
themselves. Since Red Cross recog- 
nizes no distinctions of race, color, 
creed or economic status, the only 
qualifications necessary are that dele- 
gates be interested and active in 
Junior Red Cross, that they come 
from tenth and eleventh grades and 
that they have potential or proved 
leadership qualities. Their transporta- 
tion and camp expenses will be borne 
by the Red Cross chapters in their 
home communities. 
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Calendar 
Jury, 1947 


14 Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, The Ninth Annual Conference 
on Elementary Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, July 14-25, 
1947. For information or reservations 
write to Miss Eva G. Pinkston, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. ¢ 


Ocroser, 1947 

10 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Senior High 
School, Rock Island, October 10. 

10 East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, October 10. 

10 Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting, Mattoon High 
School, Mattoon, October 10. 

10 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, La 
Salle-Peru Township High School, La 
Salle, October 10. 

10 Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois 
Education Association, annual meeting, 
Quincy Senior High School, Quincy, 
October 10. 

10 Southeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, Robin- 
son, Illinois, October 10. 


10 Western Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Galesburg 
Armory, Galesburg, October 10. 

17 Northeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, East 
High School and West High School, 
Aurora, October 17. 

17 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, Rock- 
ford, October 17. 

17 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, high school 
auditorium, Dixon, October 17. 





PAUL TURNER SARGENT 
(Continued from page 233) 


was later sold to the Butler School in 
Chicago. 

Best known as a landscape artist, 
he also painted still life, portraits, 
marines, and figure studies. He paint- 
ed not only in his home locality of. 
Coles County, but in Brown County, 
Indiana; Smoky Mountains in Ten- 
nessee, Ozarks in Missouri, northern 
Michigan, Idaho, Florida, California, 
and Arizona. 

Paul Turner Sargent, the artist, 
has left many paintings to perpetuate 
the charms of American scenes,* 
while Sargent, the teacher, left a last- 
ing memory of his rare personality 
and philosophy to his many students. 


*A memorial exhibit of 160 paintings was held 
October 20-27, 1946, at the Eastern Tilinois State 
Teachers College, sponsored by the Artists Guild 
of eastern Illinois. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


Medica] Uses of Atomic Energy is the title of an article in the Atlantic Monthly which shows that atomic energy through 
medical advances has already saved more lives than were snuffed out by the bombs. 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1947 
New Legislation adjusting Government to this Atomic Age. Workbook 
with Teachers’ Manual, American Government was ordered by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. 
ERBE AND DENNY'S 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 

Objective tests to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 
MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 

AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their problems. 
Tests with Teachers’ Manual. 

TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 


A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth grade, meeting 
the requirements of the latest report of the American 


Association. 
WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our history 
which are an inspiration to the young. Workbook with Teachers’ 
Manual. 1946 Edition. 
HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, givés an account of the recent 
war, and studies readjustments to follow the war. Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
1946 Edition. 
HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


1946 Edition. A chronological history, bringing events down to the 
present day, combined with a anit of study of American institutions. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual 
HUGHES' BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic way 
of life. 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
A textbook om problems of democracy. 
GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features of this 
subject. 1947 Copyright. 
GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
1946 Copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and mentally. 
Food will build a new Americal New Workbook. 
STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With Practical Applications. A diagnostic testing program to remedy 
deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer Book. 
EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 


for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical 

required in this atomic age. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. Edgerton 
and Carpenter Algebras are the adopted books of the United States Marine 
Corps and the Philippines. 


STULL-HATCH VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES © 
begin with global and polar pr peseirs maps, feature aviation through- 
out, and treat all understanding. 1946 Editions. 
Complete Workbooks dh Teachers’ Manuals. 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection maps. Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manual. 
FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter on 
Dramatics. New Workbook. 
MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH | AND I! 
Refresher English Workbooks for the high school with exercises carefully 
graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. Teachers’ Manuals. 
BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which. is important in acquiring correct English. The 
accompanying workbooks are entitled 
ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 
QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance of 
OO SAE ee eee On ae, ee 8 ey = 


» introducing General Doolittle, when he 
was a pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds interest 
to the reading program from the very first . A complete course 
of study by a practical teacher is available 
Readers. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual for the first three grades 


now ready. 
CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


gives more attention to aviation than other books in General Science. 


Workbooks, Tests and Teachers’ Manuzls. 

SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with Workbook, Tests and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 

FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines and 
Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic Energy is treated. 1946 
Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the U. S. Maritime 
Commission. 

BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemistry. 
There are new chapters on P; , Plastics and the Atom. 1946 
Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. ’ Ordered by the United States 
Marine Corps. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation editor 
in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 
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